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THE FREE CITY OF DANZIG. SOME 
QUESTIONS REGARDING ITS STATUS 


IN his statement in the House of Commons on July ro Mr. Chamber- 
lain drew attention to an aspect of the Danzig problem which 
it is one of the main objects of German propaganda and the “ war 
of nerves’”’ to obscure. ‘‘ There is no question,”’ he observed, 
‘of any oppression of the German population in Danzig. On the 
contrary, the administration of the Free City is in German hands, 
and the only restrictions imposed upon it are not of a kind to 
curtail the liberties of its citizens. The present settlement, though 
it may be capable of improvement, cannot in itself be regarded 
as basically unjust or illogical.” 

Commentators in a less responsible position than the Prime 
Minister have, in fact suggested that the Danzig “ problem” 
is not in reality a major problem at all—that it has, in fact, been 
artificially created to meet the exigencies of German foreign policy.! 
To quote Mr. Chamberlain again: ‘‘ The maintenance of the 
status quo had, in fact, been guaranteed by the German Chancellor 
himself up to 1944 by the Ten-year Treaty which he had concluded 
with Marshal Pilsudski. Up till last March Germany seems to 
have felt that, while the position of Danzig might ultimately 
require revision, the question was neither urgent nor likely to 
lead to a serious dispute.”’ 

The complete Nazification of the Free City’s Administration, 
and the deliberate reduction by the League of Nations of its 
responsibilities in Danzig since 1937 have been described in a 
previous issue of the Bulletin.2 And the relatively secondary 


_ (1) The Danzig papers at the end of June stated that it was the Corridor which 
Germany really aimed at securing (vide Chronology, under Danzig). 
(2) Vol. XVI, No. 10, May 20, 1939. 
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importance of the outstanding differences between the Free City 
and Poland is illustrated by the fact that—in spite of the tension 
of the last two months—the only complaint of any magnitude 
made by the Danzig Senate has had to do with the conduct and 
the number of the Polish inspectors attached to the Danzig 
Customs Service. 

In execution of Article 104 of the Treaty of Versailles, which 
placed the Free City within the Polish Customs Area, the Danzig- 
Polish Conventions of Paris and Warsaw (1920 and 1921) provided 
that the territory of the Free City should “ for Customs purposes 
form one administrative unit under the charge of officials of the 
Free City and under the general direction of the Polish Central 
Customs Administration,” and that Polish inspectors should be 
attached to the Danzig personnel and carry out their duty of 
supervising the application of the Polish Customs laws and tariff, 
partly in the offices of the Chief Customs Authority in Danzig 
and in subordinate offices, and partly in the Frontier Observation 
Posts of the Free City. The number and the names of these 
officials, and any modification thereof, were to be communicated 
by the Polish Central Customs Administration to the Danzig 
Customs Administration.! 

On May 20-21, 1939 an incident occurred between Germans 
and Polish officials at the Customs Post of Kalthof (on the East 
Prussian frontier), in which a Nazi resident of Danzig was shot 
dead. It was followed by the exchange of a series of Notes between 
the Danzig Senate and the Polish Government. The latter, who 
had ordered a boycott of the three high Polish officials involved in 
the incident (?.e., the Polish Deputy-Commissioner in Danzig, the 
chief Polish Customs Inspector, and a high official of the Polish 
Railways), demanded not only the recall of the latter from their 
posts, but also the reduction of the number of Polish Customs 
Inspectors—which, they complained, now exceeded 100 and was 
disproportionately large. The Polish Government, for their part, 
demanded guarantees of the personal safety of Polish officials 
and assistance in the performance of their duties, declined to 
recall the three officials in question, and protested that the 
instructions to boycott them constituted a violation of the various 
Customs Agreements. Further, they maintained that the number 
of Polish Customs inspectors was inadequate, rather than excessive, 
in view of the increased traffic, and might have to be increased ; 
while they hinted that any attempt to encroach on Polish rights 
in Danzig would meet with economic reprisals. Finally, following 
the arrest by the Danzig police of another Polish official, M. Lipinski, 
on June g, the number of Polish Customs inspectors was increased 


by 31. 


(1) The Danzig-Polish Protocol of August 6, 1934 contained provisions modify- 
ing the Customs régime in certain respects which are irrelevant to the present 
problem. 
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Apart from Polish supervision of the Customs Service, the 
sovereignty of the Free City is limited in a variety of other ways 
by arrangements for safeguarding Poland’s economic rights in the 
Port of Danzig. The more important of these have already been 
described in the Bulletin for May 20. It may, however, be useful 
to recapitulate here certain considerations which have a bearing on 
the question as to where sovereignty over the territory of the Free 
City actually resides. For while this may seem at present—in view 
of the possibility that Danzig’s future status may be decided, 
eventually, only through a resort to arms—to be a point of somewhat 
academic interest, it would none the less be highly relevant to any 
discussion of procedure in the event of Germany and Poland being 
willing to settle the question by negotiation. 

By Article 100 of the Treaty of Versailles Germany renounced 
all rights and title over the territory of Danzig in favour of the 
Principal Allied and Associated Powers.1 The latter undertook 
(Article 102) to establish the territory as a Free City under the pro- 
tection of the League of Nations; while Article 103 placed its 
future Constitution under the guarantee of the League. (The 
possibility of a change in the actual status of Danzig was apparently 
not contemplated, since no machinery for it was provided). 

While the precise meaning of the words “ protection” and 
‘guarantee’ has been widely discussed by experts in international 
law, it is only possible, here, to quote the interpretation put upon 
them by Viscount Ishii in a report made to, and approved by, the 
League Council on November 17, 1920. 

“The Protection of the Free City by the League of Nations 
would appear to mean that the League of Nations shall undertake 
to respect and maintain against all foreign aggression the territorial 
integrity and the political independence of the Free City of Danzig 
in the same way as it does for all Members of the League of Nations 
under Article 10 of the Covenant. 

“ This collective protection by the League of Nations implies 
the exclusion, save for restrictions provided at the time of the 
establishment of the Free City, of all individual interference by other 
Powers in the affairs of Danzig. ‘ 

“The provision of the Treaty of Versailles, according to which 
the Constitution of the Free City shall be placed under the guarantee 
of the League of Nations, implies :—(1) That this Constitution will 
have to obtain the approval of the League of Nations ; (2) that the 





(1) In attributing to the Paris Peace Conference a share of the responsibility 
for ““ the disputatious nature of Danzig-Polish relations,’ Mr. I. F. D. Morrow makes 
the observation that “‘ it is perhaps permissible to say that the Peace Conference 
by a process of mortmain continues to exert an influence upon Danzig-Polish relations 
through its instrument, the Treaty of Versailles. . .°’ (The Peace Settlement in 
the German-Polish Borderlands, Oxford, 1936, p. 173). It might be argued, on these 
‘ines—as certain international lawyers have done in the question of sovereignty over 
Mandated Territories—that in the last resort sovereignty over Danzig resides with 
the ex-Allied Powers. 


2) See League of Nations Council Minutes, 11th Session, pp. 69-81. 
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Constitution can only be changed with the permission of the League 
of Nations ; and (3) that the constitutional life of the Free City of 
Danzig must always be in accordance with the terms of this Con- 
stitution. 

“It is obvious that the guarantee of the Constitution and the 
protection given by the League are intimately connected. The 
fundamental idea is that the Free City should form in the inter- 
national organisation of Europe a community which must be pro- 
tected against all undue interference on the part of any country, and 
which must have its own regular existence. It is, of course, under- 
stood that it would accept in their entirety the terms of the Treaty 
of Versailles and the rights which this Treaty confers on Poland.” 
The limitations, not only of the Free City’s national sovereignty 

but also of Poland’s right of interference beyond a certain point in 
the affairs of Danzig, implicit in this interpretation of the Treaty 
of Versailles are, in fact, embodied in the Constitution of the Free 
City,! in the Danzig-Polish Convention of Paris,? and in certain 
resolutions of the League Council. 


Article 1 of the Constitution declares that “ The City of Danzig 
and the territory attached thereto shall form a Free State under the 
name of the Free City of Danzig ”’ ; the sovereign power in the State 
is vested in the people (Article 2) and the Danzig Senate is stated 
to be “‘ the highest authority in the land.’’ On the other hand the 
freedom of action of the Danzig Administration is restricted, in the 
sphere of internal affairs, in respect of Polish economic rights and 
of the treatment of its Polish-speaking population. Further, it is 
bound, by Article 42 of the Constitution, to ‘‘ furnish to the League 
of Nations, at any time upon the request of the latter, official infor- 
mation regarding the public affairs of the Free City ”’ ; and, what 
is even more important, ‘‘ Amendments to the Constitution can 
only come into force after they have been communicated to the 
League of Nations and after the League has stated that it has no 
objection to these amendments.”’ (Article 49.) 


In the sphere of foreign policy the Free City has practically 
no powers at all. In accordance with Article 104, paragraph 6 of the 
Treaty of Versailles, the Convention of Paris (Article 2) provides that 
‘“ Poland shall undertake the conduct of the foreign relations of the 
Free City of Danzig as well as the protection of its nationals abroad.” 
On the other hand, by Article 6, Poland may conclude no treaty or 
international agreement affecting Danzig without previous con- 
sultation with the Free City, while the League’s High Commissioner 
has the right to veto any such treaty, in so far as it applies to Danzig, 





(1) The League’s consent to the Constitution was given on May II, 1922. On 
September 9, 1930 the Council of the League consented to the introduction of certain 
amendments. For text of the amended Constitution see League of Nations: 
Official Journal, December, 1930, pp. 1795-1819. 

(2) The Convention of Paris was signed on October 24, 1921. For text, see 
League of Nations Treaty Series, Vol. VI. 
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if the Council holds it to be inconsistent with the provisions of the 
Convention of Paris or with the status of the Free City. Finally, 
Article 7 forbids the Free City to contract any foreign loan without 
previous consultation with the Polish Government ; if the latter 
objects, however, the question may be submitted to the decision 
of the High Commissioner, subject to the right of final appeal to the 
Council. 

Lastly, the defence of the Free City is, theoretically at least, 
entirely outside the province of the Danzig Senate. For by Article 5 
of the Constitution the Free City cannot, without the previous 
consent of the League of Nations in each case, serve as a military 
or naval base, erect fortifications, or authorise the manufacture 
of munitions or war material on its territory. 


Since the League had no armed forces at its own disposal, it 
was necessary to consider what measures should be taken for the 
defence of Danzig, and on November 17, 1920 the League Council 
adopted a resolution deciding that ‘‘ The Polish Government appears 
particularly fitted to be, if the circumstances require it, entrusted 
by the League of Nations with the duty of ensuring the defence of the 
Free City.’’ The Permanent Advisory Committee for Military, Naval, 
and Air Questions was at the same time instructed to consider what 
measures would ensure the most effective defence of Danzig. 


In its Report of December 1, 1920! the Committee pointed out 
that in the event of a German attack on Poland ‘‘ the defence of the 
Polish corridor would be futile if it were not supplemented by the 
defence of the territory of Danzig. These two systems of defence 
cannot be considered separately. Their preparation, organization, 
and putting into force at the psychological moment requires unity 
of command and certain measures which should be taken immediately 
in the territory of Danzig itself.’”’ It, therefore, proposed, inter alia, 
that the League should authorise the Polish Government to establish 
certain defensive systems on the eastern and northern fronts of the 
territory. This, and other similar recommendations of the Com- 
mittee were ignored, however, by the League Council in its sub- 
sequent resolution of June 22, 1921,? which, while acknowledging 
Poland as the Power specially fitted to ensure the defence of Danzig 
by land, as well as the maintenance of order on the territory of the 
Free City, in the event of the local police forces proving insufficient, 
did not authorize the preparation of any Polish defensive works on 
Danzig territory. 


The resolution also empowered the High Commissioner in 
Danzig to anticipate the authorization of the Council, if necessary, by 
addressing a direct invitation to the Polish Government to ensure 


(1) For text see League of Nations Council Minutes, 11th Session, pp. 78-81 
(2) For text see League of Nations Council Minutes, 13th Session, pp. 197-8 
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the defence of Danzig and the maintenance of order in the following 
cases : 


(a) In the event of the territory of the Free City being the object 
of aggression, threat or danger of aggression from a neighbouring 
country other than Poland, after the High Commissioner has 
assured himself of the urgency of the danger ; 

(5) In the event of Poland being, for any reason whatever, suddenly 
and effectively prevented from exercising the rights possessed 
by her under Article 28 of the Treaty of November 9, 1920. 


Finally, the League reserved the right to provide for the col- 
laboration, with Poland, of one or more States Members of the 
League. E.P. 





LORD HALIFAX’S SPEECH ON JUNE 29, 1939 ON 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


LORD HALIFAX made a speech at the dinner of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs on June 29 in which he defined the aims of 
British foreign policy. After referring to the changes that had taken 
place during the year and to the commitments undertaken by the British 
Government, he said they were preparing to assume more obligations, 
with full understanding of their causes and with full understanding of 
their consequences. They knew that if international law and order were 
to be preserved they must be prepared to fight for them. 

British policy was only following the inevitable line of its own 
history, if an attempt were again made to dominate Europe. But it 
was not enough to state a policy. It was necessary, first, to convince 
the nation that the policy was right, and, secondly, to take the steps 
necessary for that policy to succeed. He believed that at no time since 
the War had there been such national unity on the main essentials of 
their foreign policy, and that with this spirit of unity went a deep and 
widespread determination to make that policy effective. 

The immense effort the country was making in equipping itself for 
defence at sea, in the air, and on the land was without parallel in peace 
time. ‘ We have,” he said, “‘ an unchallengeable Navy. Our Air Force 
is still undergoing an expansion which has outstripped all expectations 
of a few months ago, and has now nothing to fear from any other.’”’ The 
Army was comparatively small, but they were creating there also a power- 
ful weapon for the defence of liberty. None of this formidable array 
would be called into play except in defence against aggression. The 
truth of that was, he believed, accepted by most people !n other countries, 
in spite of what propaganda dinned into their ears to the contrary. 

In the event of further aggression they were resolved to use at once 
the whole of their strength in fulfilment of their pledges to resist it. 
Every insult offered to the British people, every rude challenge made to 
what they valued and were determined to defend only united them, 
increased their determination, and strengthened their loyalty to those 
others who shared their feelings and aspirations. 
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Over a large part of the world the old standards of conduct were 
being set aside, and things were being done which they could hardly 
read without amazement. Rules of conduct between nations were 
overridden with the same callous indifference as rules of conduct between 
man and man. They themselves must see that their own standards of 
conduct did not deteriorate. The day that they lost their respect for 
their fellow-men their democracy would have lost something on which 
its vitality depended. 

It would be as well to restate their aims boldly and as plainly as 
possible. ‘“‘ Our first resolve,” he said, “is to stop aggression. I need 
not recapitulate the acts of aggression which have taken place, or the 
effect they have had.... For that reason and for that reason alone 
we have joined with other nations to meet a common danger. They 
mean what they say—no more and no less. But they have been de- 
nounced as aiming at the isolation or, as it is called, the encirclement of 
Germany and of Italy, and as designed to prevent them from acquiring 
the living space necessary for their national existence.” 

He then dealt with this charge, and said that the facts were very 
simple—Germany was isolating herself, and doing it most successfully— 
economically, by her policy of autarky; politically, by a policy that 
caused constant anxiety to other nations ; and culturally by her policy 
of racialism. 

The last thing they in England desired was to see the individual 
German man, woman, or child, suffering privations, but if they did so, 
the fault lay with this process of isolation, which could at any time be 
ended by a policy of co-operation. 


Next, as to Lebensraum. The problem was not solved simply by 
acquiring more territory—that might, indeed, make it more acute. It 
could only be solved by wise ordering of the affairs of a country at home 
and by adjusting and improving its relations with other countries. 

It was noteworthy that this claim to “living space’’ was being 
put forward when Germany had become an immigration country, import- 
ing workers to meet the needs of her industry and agriculture. 

Economically the world was far too closely knit together for any one 
country to hope to profit itself at the expense of its neighbours, and no 
more than any other country could Germany hope to solve her economic 
problems in isolation. It was impossible at present to foresee the day 
when trade would be completely free, but it was possible to make many 
arrangements greatly enlarging the area of freedom, and through co- 
operation—and they were ready to co-operate—there was ample scope 
for extending to all nations the opportunity of a larger economic life, 
with all that that meant, which was implied in the term Lebensraum. 

But no such society of nations could be built upon force, and it 
was idle to cry peace when there was no peace. ‘ At this moment,” he 
declared, ‘‘ the doctrine of force bars the way to settlement, and fills the 
world with envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness.” 

If all the effort now devoted to the multiplication of armaments were 
to be applied to the common peaceful development of resources the 
peoples of the world would soon find an incentive to work together for 
the common good, and would soon realise that their true interests did not 
conflict. 





Io 


Lord Halifax next referred to the colonial question, and said that 
as a result of the change of view that had taken place in the past fifty 
years the principle had become established that the well-being and 
development of people not yet able to stand by themselves was a sacred 
trust of civilization. That trust had been steadily fulfilled in the case 
of the mandated territories ; and the British Commonwealth was fully 
aware of the heavy responsibility resting upon it. The mandated system 
derived from exactly the same inspiration as that which governed the 
British Colonial policy, and Lord Halifax cited the cases of India, Burma, 
and Ireland as showing that they had steadily moved in one direction. 
“We recognise,’ he went on, “as the United States have recognised, 
that self-government should be the ultimate goal of colonial policy . . . . 
one of the most significant facts in world history is the extent to which 
the principle of trusteeship has come to be adopted in the British 
Commonwealth during the last thirty years, and there is surely something 
here that can be used for the great benefit of mankind. Can we not 
look forward to a time when there may be agreement on common methods 
and aims of colonial development, which may ensure .. . that colonial 
territories may make a growing contribution to the world’s resources ? .... 
If so, I have no doubt that in the conduct of our colonial administration 
we should be ready to go far upon the economic side, as we already have 
on the political side, in making wider application of the principles which 
now obtain in the mandated territories, including, on terms of reciprocity, 
that of the Open Door.”’ 

Unless, however, all countries did, in fact, desire a settlement, 
discussions would do more harm than good. It was impossible to negotiate 
with a country the leaders of which branded a friendly country as thieves 
and blackmailers, and indulged in daily monstrous slanders on British 
policy in all parts of the world. 


Lord Halifax then turned to the problem presented by the failure of 
the League, and asked whether it was beyond the political genius of 
mankind to reconcile national individuality with international collabora- 
tion. If this could be done by, for example, changes in the Covenant, 
that would only be one side of the problem. It was not enough to devise 
measures for preventing the use of force to change the status quo unless 
there was also machinery for bringing about peaceful change. A living 
and changing world could never be held in iron clamps, and any such 
attempt was the high road to disaster. There was no more urgent need 
than to invent peaceful ways by which the changes, which were going on 
all the time, could be handled. 

A divided Europe was a house divided against itself, and Britain's 
foreign policy must, therefore, constantly bear in mind the immediate 
present and the more distant future. He concluded : 

‘ British policy rests on twin foundations of purpose. One is deter- 
mination to resist force. The other is our recognition of the world’s desire 
to get on with the constructive work of building peace. If we could once 
be satisfied that the intentions of others were the same as our own, and 
that we all really wanted peaceful solutions—then, I say here definitely, 
we could discuss the problems that are to-day causing the world anxiety. 

In such a new atmosphere we could examine the colonial problem, 
the questions of raw materials, trade barriers, the issue of Lebensraum, 
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the limitation of armaments, and any other issue that affects the lives 
of all European citizens. 

But that is not the position which we face to-day. The threat of 
military force is holding the world to ransom, and our immediate task 
is—and here I end as I began—to resist aggression. 

I would emphasize that to-night with all the strength at my com- 
mand, so that nobody may misunderstand it. And if we are ever to 
succeed in removing misunderstanding and reaching a settlement which 
the world can trust, it must be upon some basis more substantial than 
verbal undertakings. 

It has been said that deeds, not words, are necessarv. That also is 
our view. There must be give and take in practical form on both sides, 
for there can be no firm bargains on the basis of giving something concrete 
in return for mere assurances. 

None of us can in these days see very far ahead in the world in which 
we live, but we can and must always be sure of the general direction 
in which we wish to travel. Let us, therefore, be very sure that whether 
or not we are to preserve for ourselves and for others the things that we 
hold dear depends in the last resort upon ourselves, upon the strength 
of the personal faith of each one of us, and upon our resolution to 
maintain it.” 





The full text of Lord Halifax’s speech is published in pamphlet form by 
the Institute, and may be obtained, price 3d. (post free 4d.), from Chatham 
House, St. James’s Square, London, S.W.1. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S REVIEW OF THE DANZIG 
QUESTION 


ON July to, in the House of Commons, Mr. Chamberlain made a statement 
on the position in Danzig in which he repeated the undertaking that 
Polish resistance to unilateral change, whether it threatened the 
independence of Poland by way of a local fait accompli or otherwise, 
would be supported by Great Britain. The main points the Prime 
Minister made were the following :— 

‘ Racially,”’ he said, ‘‘ Danzig is almost wholly a German city ; but 
the prosperity of its inhabitants depends to a very large extent upon 
Polish trade. The Vistula is Poland’s only waterway to the Baltic, 
and the port at its mouth is therefore of vital strategic and economic 
importance to her. Another Power established in Danzig could, if it 
so desired, block Poland’s access to the sea, and so exert an economic 
and military stranglehold upon her . 

‘ There is no question of any oppression of the German population 
in Danzig. On the contrary, the administration of the Free City is in 
German hands.” ¢ 

The maintenance of the status quo had in fact been guaranteed by 
the German Chancellor himself up to 1944 by the 10-year Treaty which 
he concluded with Marshal Pilsudski. ‘‘ Up till last March,” he went on, 
ie Germany seems to have felt that, while the position of Danzig might 
ultimately require revision, the question was neither urgent nor likely to 
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lead to a serious dispute. But in March, when the German Government 
put forward an offer in the form of certain desiderata, accompanied by 
a press campaign, the Polish Government realised that they might 
presently be faced with a unilateral solution, which they would have 
to resist with all their forces. They had before them the events which 
had taken place in Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, and the Memelland. 
Accordingly, they refused to accept the German point of view, and 
themselves made suggestions for a possible solution of the problems 
in which Germany was interested. 

“Certain defensive measures were taken by Poland on March 23, 
and the reply was sent to Berlin on March 26. It has been freely stated 
in Germany that it was his Majesty’s Government’s guarantee which 
encouraged the Polish Government to take this action, but our guarantee 
was not given until March 31. 


“ Recent occurrences in Danzig have inevitably given rise to fears 
that it is intended to settle her future status by unilateral action, 
organised by surreptitious methods, thus presenting Poland and other 
Powers with a fait accompli. In such circumstances any action taken 
by Poland to restore the situation would, it is suggested, be represented 
as an act of aggression on her part, and if her action were supported by 
other Powers they would be accused of aiding and abetting her in the 
use of force. 

“ If the sequence of events should, in fact, be such as is contemplated 
on this hypothesis, the issue could not be considered as a purely local 
matter involving the rights and liberties of the Danzigers, which, 
incidentally, are in no way threatened, but would at once raise graver 
issues affecting Polish national existence and independence. 

“We have guaranteed to give our assistance to Poland in the case 
of a clear threat to her independence which she considers it vital to 
resist with her national forces, and we are firmly resolved to carry out 
this undertaking. 

“While the present settlement is neither basically unjust nor 
illogical it may be capable of improvement. It may be that in a clearer 
atmosphere possible improvements could be discussed . . . 

“His Majesty’s Government realise that recent developments in 
the Free City have disturbed confidence and rendered it difficult at 
present to find an atmosphere in which reasonable counsels can 
prevail. In face of this situation the Polish Government have remained 
calm, and H.M. Government hope that the Free City . . . may again 
prove ... that different nationalities can work together when thei! 
real interests coincide .. .”’ 


THE BRITISH NOTE TO GERMANY REGARDING 
THE NAVAL TREATIES 


ON June 28 the British Government sent a Note to the German Govern- 
ment on the subject of the Naval Treaties denounced by Herr Hitler in 
his speech of April 28 before the Reichstag. It began by recalling the 
reasons given by Germany, in the memo. of April 27, for the termination 
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of the Agreements, and in reply to these stated that : 

“ Tt is not the case that in whatever part of Europe Germany might 
be involved in warlike conflict Great Britain must always take up an 
attitude hostile to Germany. Great Britain could only be hostile to 
Germany if Germany were to commit an act of aggression against another 
country ; and the political decisions, involving guarantees by Great 
Britain to certain countries, could only operate if the countries concerned 
were to be attacked by Germany. 

‘““In the Memorandum from the German Government the claim is 
made to describe British policy as a policy of encirclement. This descrip- 
tion is without any justification, and indicates a misunderstanding and 
misreading of British purposes which must be corrected. 

‘The action recently taken by the German Government to incor- 
porate certain territories in the Reich, whatever may have been held 
by them to be the justifying reasons, has undoubtedly resulted in a 
creat increase of anxiety in many quarters. 

‘“ The actions subsequently taken by the United Kingdom Govern- 
ment have no other purpose than to contribute to the removal of this 
anxiety, by assisting smaller nations to feel secure in the enjoyment of 
their independence, to which they have the same right as Great Britain or 
Germany herself... . 

“Nor have H.M. Government either the intention or the desire to 
restrict the development of German trade. On the contrary, under the 
Anglo-German Payments Agreement a considerable supply of free ex- 
change has been made available to Germany for the acquisition of raw 
materials. This agreement is as favourable to Germany as any which 
has been concluded, and H.M. Government would look forward to further 
discussion of measures for the improvement of Germany’s economic 
position, if only the essential pre-condition could be secured, namely, 
the establishment of mutual confidence and goodwill which is the necessary 
preliminary to calm and unprejudiced negotiation. 

‘‘The consistent desire of H.M. Government, far from being the pro- 
motion of a war with Germany, has been and is to establish Anglo- 
German relations on the basis of the mutual recognition of the needs 
of both countries, consistently with due regard for the rights of other 
nations. 

‘“ But, while for these reasons H.M. Government cannot agree that 

there has been any change in their policy or attitude which would justify 
the recent action of the German Government, they must add that in 
their view the main object of the Anglo-German Naval Agreement was to 
introduce an element of stability into the naval situation and to avoid 
unnecessary competition in armaments. For this reason the Agreements 
contained no provision for unilateral denunciation at the instance of 
one of the parties alone, but clearly contemplated termination or modi- 
fication only by mutual consultation. . . 
_ “The Agreement of 1935, indeed, was expressly stated to be permanent 
in character, and H.M. Government would draw the attention of the 
German Government to the actual terms of the exchange of Notes of 
June 18, 1935, which constituted the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 
that year, from which both the character of the Agreement and the 
circumstances in which its modification was contemplated are made 
absolutely clear.” 
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Extracts from the correspondence were then given, to show that the 
Agreement was regarded as a contribution to the solution of the problem 
of naval limitation. 


The Note continued : 
“ If the German Government now allege that the Agreement has a 
different meaning, H.M. Government must observe that such an allegation 
finds no warrant in the terms of the Agreement itself, comprehensive and 
detailed though they were. 

“The Agreement was equally clear on the subject of its duration. 
In Sir Samuel Hoare’s Note it is stated to be ‘ a permanent and definite 
Agreement as from to-day.’ Herr von Ribbentrop in his reply stated 
that the German Government also regarded it ‘as a permanent and 
definite agreement with effect from to-day.’ 

“In paragraph 2 (a) of the Notes it is stated that ‘ the ratio of 35 : 100 
is to be a permanent relationship, 7.e., the total tonnage of the German 
Fleet shall never exceed a percentage of 35 of the aggregate tonnage of 
the naval forces of the members of the British Commonwealth.’ 

“In paragraph 2 (c) of the Notes it is stated that ‘Germany will 
adhere to the ratio 35: 100 in all circumstances, e.g., the ratio will not 
be affected by the construction of other Powers. If the general equilibrium 
of naval armaments, as normally maintained in the past, should be vio- 
lently upset by any abnormal and exceptional construction by other 
Powers, the German Government reserve the right to invite his Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom to examine the new situation thus 
created.’ This was the only provision which contemplated any general 
modification (7.e., apart from the special case of submarines) of the terms 
of the Agreement ; and it will be observed that the only condition foreseen 
that might entail modification was a violent disturbance of the general 
equilibrium of naval armaments. Moreover, under the terms of the 
Agreement modification could even then only take place after the situation 
had been examined in consultation with H.M. Government. 

“The German Government, however, do not maintain that such a 
condition in fact exists. Still less have they invited H.M. Govern- 
ment to examine the situation before taking their action. That such 
consultation was essential is further clear from paragraph 3 of the Notes, 
which states that H.M. Government recognised Germany’s right to depart 
from the 35 per cent. ratio in the circumstances contemplated by para- 
graph 2 (c) ‘ on the understanding that the 35 : 100 ratio will be maintained 
in default of agreement to the contrary between the two Governments.’ ” 


The Agreement of July 17, 1937, Part III, also made no provision 
for unilateral denunciation or modification except for the cases contem- 
plated by the “‘ escalator clause,” and it was to remain in force till 
December 31, 1942. Further, it was complementary to the Naval Treaty 
of March, 1936, to which France, Italy, and the U.S.A. were also parties. 
“‘ All these instruments,’ the Note went on, “ have as their object the 
avoidance of a useless and expensive competition in naval armaments. 
This may arise by one country producing special types of ships to which 
others feel they must reply; or by uncertainty as to the actions and 
intentions of others and the suspicion that large numbers of ships are 
being built which must then be matched by competitive building on the 
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part of those affected. The qualitative limits of these agreements are 
therefore designed to prevent useless competition in types, and the provi- 
sions for exchange of information are designed to destroy unfounded 
suspicions of excessive building. Even if the relations between two 
countries were not good, this would not appear to H.M. Government 
to afford ground for terminating an agreement which eliminates unprofit- 
able competition, and prevents a wasteful race in armaments which can 
benefit neither party. 

“It is in the light of these considerations, presumably, that the 
German Government desire the ‘ qualitative provisions of the Anglo- 
German Agreement of July 17, 1937, to remain unaffected.’ In principle, 
H.M. Government would share this desire: but they are bound to point 
out that the retention of the qualitative provisions alone will not suffice 
to create that feeling of mutual security, to which it was the purpose 
of the Anglo-German Agreement to contribute, and of which the provisions 
for the exchange of information were the expression. H.M. Government 
would, however, at all times be ready to consider with the German 
Government the possibility in the words of their Note of reaching ‘a 
clear and categorical understanding ’ on a sure basis.” 


“From the terms in which the German Government announced 
their decision to retain the qualitative limits of the 1937 Agreement it 
is not clear what are the exact limitations by which they consider them- 
selves to be bound in the matter of cruisers. The qualitative limits of 
cruisers are fixed by Article 6 (1) of the Anglo-German Agreement of 
1937 as 8,000 tons displacement with guns not exceeding 6-1 inch calibre, 
and it is by this limit that all signatory Powers of the London Naval 
Treaty of 1936 are also bound. Although Article 6 (2) of the Anglo- 
German Agreement of 1937 permitted Germany under certain circum- 
stances to increase her 8-inch gun cruiser tonnage, she was in practice 
precluded from building more than five such cruisers by the limits of her 
quota under the 1935 Agreement. Now that the German Government 
have terminated the latter Agreement the position with regard to cruiser 
limits is no longer clear, but it is presumed that the limit to which the 
German Government intends to adhere is that of 8,000 tons and 6: 1-inch 
guns. The German Government is requested to confirm this assump- 
tion.” 


It was clear that H.M. Government would not now be expected 
to make to the German Government any further forecasts of strength 
at the end of 1942 and 1943, since these were designed merely to allow 
Germany to make full use of her 1935 quota. If Germany was no longer 
bound, it must be understood that H.M. Government could no longer be 
bound by their past forecasts. 


The Note concluded : 


“In the last paragraph of their memorandum the German Govern- 
ment declare that they are ready to enter into negotiation in regard to 
future problems, if H.M. Government desire to do so. As indicated 
above, there results from the recent German action a situation which 
is in some respects uncertain, and an exchange of views would help to 
clarify it. For instance, besides the question of tonnage and gun limits 
for cruisers, it is desirable to know whether the German Government 
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intend to regard themselves as bound by all the articles of the Agreement 
of 1937 other than those in Part III. 

“If, however, what the German Government contemplate is the 
negotiation of another Agreement to replace those provisions which they 
have now terminated, H.M. Government would be glad to receive some 
indication of the scope and purpose which the German Government 
would consider appropriate to such an Agreement. In particular, they 
desire to know, first, when, in the German view, discussions for the con- 
clusion of such an Agreement should take place. Secondly, how the 
German Government would propose to ensure that any action in the 
shape of denunciation or modification of the new Agreement during the 
terms of its validity should carry the consent of both parties.”’ 





BRITISH NATIONAL SERVICE. THE KING’S 
MESSAGE AND THE PRIME MINISTER’S BROADCAST 


ON July 2 there took place in London a review by the King and Queen 
of some 20,000 representatives of the National Service Volunteers of 
the United Kingdom. A reference to the event was made by the Prime 
Minister in an address broadcast in the evening, in which he spoke of the 
significance of the parade and read out a Message sent to him by the 
King expressing his Majesty’s thanks to the volunteers. 

Mr. Chamberlain said the parade had been something new in their 
history, as it was the first time that their Civil Defence Forces had been 
recognized as a Fourth Arm, standing side by side with the Auxiliaries 
of the three Fighting Forces as a definite part of the organization of their 
country’s protection. He went on: 

“ This is a natural development following the realisation that modern 
war is no longer what it used to be—a conflict confined to the armed 
forces of the nations. In these days the civil population, too, is right in 
the front line, and it has become the duty of every citizen to help in the 
defence of the home front. 

“It was for this reason that you were asked, al! of you, to consider 
what you could do and what part you could play in National Service. 
Your answer has now been given and within a few months you have 
added nearly 1,250,000 volunteers to our defence forces of all kinds .... 

“Many of you, I know, are giving up your amusements and your 
leisure evening after evening, often after a long day’s work, to fit and 
train yourselves for effective service if at any time the call for it should 
come.”’ 

After referring to the fact that the country’s strength for defence 
was growing day by day Mr. Chamberlain read out the King’s Message. 
This was as follows :— 

“It gave great pleasure both to the Queen and myself to witness in 
Hyde Park this afternoon the march past of National Service volunteers. 
To us it was a most impressive demonstration of the spirit of service 
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nt which is everywhere present in the nation to-day, and which shows itself 
in a determination to make the country ready to meet any emergency, 
he whatever the sacrifices or inconveniences entailed. 
ev ‘Our civil defence force is now established. The call has been 
ne answered and the volunteers are already at work. 
nt “ As I watched the ranks march by, I could not ‘help thinking also of 
ey the latest addition to our services of defence—the young men in our 
n- new Militia, whose prompt and cheerful response to the summons has 
he shown them well worthy of the high traditions of the Services they 
he have joined. I remembered, too, the Reservists and Territorials who 
he have been called from their work and from their homes to man our 
defences at this time... . 

‘You know that all our preparations are designed not to provoke 
war but to preserve peace.”’ 

Mr. Chamberlain concluded by saying, “‘ We are living in critical 
and dangerous times. We are ourselves a peaceful nation, and we desire 
no quarrels with anyone. But let no one make the mistake of supposing 
that we are not ready to throw our whole strength into the scale if need 
be to resist aggression, whether against ourselves or against those whose 
independence we have undertaken to defend.” 

T 
en 
of ; 
ne i 
he 
he 
” THE U.S. CONGRESS AND THE NEUTRALITY BILL 
“a ON July 11 the Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. Senate, by 
ir 12 votes to ITI, decided not to report to the Senate—in other words, to 
shelve—the Neutrality Bill passed on June 30 by the House of Representa- 
mn f tives. This vote meant that President Roosevelt had lost another round 
ed | in his contest with Congress over the question of neutrality legislation, 
se and was a set-back to the policy which the Administration is determined 
i to follow. 
rhe Bill had already been amended by the House of Representatives 
7 in a direction unacceptable to the Administration before being passed 
eh on June 30 ; the following outline of its fortunes may serve to make the 
“ position clear. 
In view of the fact that the existing neutrality legislation had 
ate expired on May 1', the Administration had submitted a new Bill to 
im Congress? in which the clause in the previous Bill prohibiting the export 
ld of arms and munitions to nations at war was deleted, and a clause inserted 
a (1) The position was that a Bill of 1936 prolonged until May 1, 1937, the Act 
Ce of August 25, 1935, by the passing of a Resolution extending the arms embargo 
ze. . d modifying certain provisions of that Act. (Vide Bulletin of March 7, 1936, 
ol. XII, No. 17.) On April 29, 1937, a new Bill was passed, similar to that expiring 
in on May 1, 1937, with a time limit of 2 years to certain of its provisions. 
rs. (2) This embodied the 6 points set out in Mr. Hull’s letter of May 28 to the 


: Chairman of the House Foreign Affairs Committee. (Vide Bulletin of June 3, 1939, 
ice page 53.) 
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permitting the export of arms to belligerents who could pay for them in 
cash on delivery and transport them from U.S. ports in their own vessels— 
the so-called ‘cash and carry ”’ stipulation. 

On June 20, as the House of Representatives showed no signs of 
making progress in the matter, President Roosevelt told his press 
conference that he wished Congress to take action on the neutrality 
legislation before the end of the month, adding that he considered that 
the Bill before the House would materially strengthen American influence 
for peace. 

Despite this exhortation, the House delayed dealing with the Bill 
till the very last moment, when it adopted, by a narrow vote, an amend- 
ment deleting the cash and carry clause, and substituting one allowing 
the export of “implements of war ”’ only. 

This repealed the absolute embargo of the 1937 Act, but it was far 
from meeting with Mr. Roosevelt’s approval, and on July 4 he told the 
press that he was very dissatisfied, declared that the action had encouraged 
aggressors, and said he would like the Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
to draft a Bill more likely to restrain nations considering war. 

It is as a reply to this that the Committee’s vote of July 1r must 
be regarded. If its decision is upheld, the Act of 1937 will remain in 
force until the next session of Congress, and even the export of materials 
useful in war and of non-military aircraft will be banned. 

Both the President and the Secretary of State at once expressed 
their great disappointment at the Committee’s action, and at the same 
time reiterated their refusal to abandon their policy. It has also been 
pointed out that the President is not prevented from using his independent 
constitutional authority to further the aims of this policy. 

It may also be remarked that the issue put to the Senate Committee 
on July 11 was not specifically whether the Bill should be reported to 
the Senate, but whether the Committee should proceed with the general 
question of neutrality legislation during the Session just ended. The 
possibility of the President calling a special Session of Congress is now 
being discussed in Washington. 

H.L. 





GERMAN ECONOMY IN THE FIRST HALF OF 1939 


THE semi-annual report of the Reich Kredit Gesellschaft dealing with 
the economic situation in Greater Germany in the first six months of 
1939 shows that the German share of world industrial production rose 
from 8-3 per cent. in 1932 to 13-3 per cent. in 1938, and 15 per cent. 
after the incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia in the Reich. This 
made Germany the second industrial country in the world, led only by 
the United States, and producing about a third as much again as Great 
Britain. 

German output of steel in 1938—23,000,000 tons—was more than 
double British. The incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia has now 
added a further 7 per cent. to Germany’s capacity. The industry’s chief 
problem remains that of obtaining sufficient ore. 
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In the year 1937-38 the construction of motor-roads, factories, and 
military training grounds took out of cultivation about 500,000 acres— 
an area sufficient to support 360,000 persons. On the other hand, the 
incorporation of Bohemia and Moravia increased Germany’s agricultural 
land by 8,400,000 acres. 

During 1938 Germany was able to cover 83 per cent. of-her agricul- 
tural needs from home sources, compared with 82 per cent. in 1937. Asa 
result of the good grain harvest she increased her stores of grain and other 
cereals by 50 per cent. As against this, foot-and-mouth disease and the 
shortage of agricultural labour resulted in a 3 per cent. fall in the number 
of German cattle—a loss of 593,000 head, of which 262,000 were milch 
COWS. 

Exports to industrial European countries, the United States, South 
America, and China dropped sharply, but trade with South-Eastern 
Europe—and particularly Hungary—increased, Germany taking 46-6 per 
cent. of the total exports of this region. 

Receipts from income-tax increased by 42 per cent. and from the 
corporation tax by 55 per cent. over the previous year. The yield of 
the Reichsfluchtsteuer—the tax enacted from all who leave the country 
permanently—increased by no less than 321 per cent. 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


1939 
July 19... ... “Committee of Study of Legal Status of 
Women sat ae oa one ane Geneva 


July 29.. .+» 31st Universal Congress of Esperantists.... Bern 
August --» 21st World Jewish Congress ... es ... Geneva 
August 2: ... “Permanent Central Opium Board ... ... Geneva 
August — Inter-Parliamentary Union Conference _... Oslo 


\ugust a 12th Session of International Studies Con- 
ference ‘ “ in noe Bergen 


Sept. £2... ... *2oth Session of the Assembly =" or Geneva 


Oct. 26... European Conference on Rural Life jou Geneva 


* League of Nations or International Labour Office. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Australia 

June 27.—The Minister of Trade announced that the trade agreement 
with Japan signed on July 1, 1938, would not be renewed when it expired 
on June 30. Japan, however, had voluntarily undertaken to continue 
to observe the provisions permitting imports of Australian wool repre- 
senting two-thirds of her total wool imports, and limiting the export of 
rayon and cotton piece-goods to Australia to 51} million sq. yards each. 

The Minister of the Interior stated that 4,365 refugees had been 
admitted during the past year, 7.e., one in every 25 applicants. Many had 
brought capital and founded industries employing Australians. 

June 30.—The Melbourne papers regarded Lord Halifax’s speech 
as making it clear that Herr Hitler could not gamble without risking a 
general war. 

July 2.—The Prime Minister announced that he was in daily touch 
with London, and “ Australia, in pursuing its international policy, stands 
with Britain. If that policy means trouble—even if it means war—there 
need be no doubt that those troubles and trials of Britain will be shared 
by Australia... .” 

He added that Britain’s attitude was simply that adjustments of 
international claims and differences must not be made by war or threat 
of war. There spoke through Lord Halifax the clear, unhurried, and 
sober voice of British opinion throughout the world. 

July 6.—The Council of Defence considered plans for the new financial 
year, in which expenditure was estimated at £32 million, as against 
£14 million in 1938-39. 

July 7.—The Premier announced a surplus of £627,000 for the year 
1938-39, revenue totalling £93,256,000, and expenditure £92,629,000. 


Belgium 

July 10.—The Prime Minister, speaking to the Union of the Foreign 
Press in Belgium, said their foreign policy was clear and straightforward. 
It did not lend itself to the play of interpretation and controversy ; and 
it was not the result of an arbitrary choice, but was dictated by the 
conditions of their existence. By the clear position it had taken up 
and the effort it had made to ensure the inviolability of its territory the 
country was contributing to the general security. 

After a reference to the influence and the responsibility of journalists 
M. Pierlot said war was a terrible crime, and from the point of view of 
human psychology was the more dangerous because, if they were not 
careful, men might be carried into it by mass movements in which 
responsibility seemed so distributed and diluted that everyone could 
decline a’share in it. 


Bohemia-Moravia 


June 27.—A German decree gave the Protector power to modify the 
autonomy law issued by the German Chancellor on March 16, conferring 
on him the right to make laws of any kind, and to alter laws passed by 
the former Czecho-Slovak Government when they ran counter to the 
concept of “ protection” as laid down by Herr Hitler on March 16. 
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The new or modified laws were to be written into the Czech legal 
code, and did not need confirmation by Czech Courts. 

Seven Fascists were appointed to the Committee of the N.U.P. 

June 28.—The Minister of Agriculture established an organization 
to supervise the safety of the harvest and register all available labour, 
and a Bill for compulsory labour, drafted by the Government, was laid 
before the Protector’s administration. (A serious shortage of labour was 
understood to be causing difficulties in certain industries, and was 
aggravated by the German authorities exporting labour to Germany.) 

June 29.—Herr Henlein arrived in Prague on an official visit as 
Gauleiter of the Sudeten Gau. Addressing the Prague district Nazi Party 
he admitted that a basis of co-operation between the Czechs and Germans 
had yet to be found, and said that those Czechs who, either by conspiracy 
and passive resistance, or by unwillingness to put the past behind them, 
hindered satisfactory co-operation, would be treated in a radical manner. 

It was learnt that all school-teachers had been warned by the local 
authorities, by order of the Ministry of Education, that if they obstructed 
co-operation with Germany by their educational methods they would 
be liable to instant dismissal. 

July 1.—President Hacha appointed General Jezek Minister of the 
Interior. He was understood to be in favour of active co-operation with 
Germany. 

It was understood that a secret understanding had been reached 
between the N.U.P. and the Czech Fascists by which the latter would be 
given some 200 posts in the Party’s local administration. 

july 3.—The Protector issued a decree dissolving the municipal 
councils of Brno, Jihlava, Moravska Ostrava, Olomouc, and Budejovice, 
and appointed Government Commissioners in their place. (This was 
estimated to place some 395,000 Czechs under German Commissioners, 
and 180,000 Germans.) 

Large quantities of grain and other foodstuffs were believed to be 
going into Germany by army lorry every day, and Czech observers re- 
marked that the first of their crops were being taken. Prices of most 
foodstuffs were much higher than in July, 1938. 

July 8.—The Czech Government issued an order for the surrender 
before the end of July of all foreign currency, gold coin, raw precious 
metals, and foreign securities. 

A commissioner was appointed to the German University in Prague to 
replace the Rector, and it was announced that in the autumn Gauleiter 
Jung would become Rector. (He was a Sudeten German and was 
regarded in Prague as a bitter enemy of the Czech people.) 

July 10.—President Hacha deprived Herr Hruby of the leadership 
of the Committee of the N.U.P. and appointed Herr Nebesky to the 
post. (Herr Hruby had been attacked by the local German press some 
weeks previously.) 


Bulgaria 


June 30.—The Minister of Finance returned from Berlin, and told 
the press that all the questions raised had been satisfactorily settled. 
Bulgaro-German economic relations were excellent, owing to the comple- 
mentary natures of the economies of the two countries. 

Juiy 4.—The Egyptian Minister of Finance arrived in Sofia. 
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July 5.—The Prime Minister in Berlin, and statements issued ve his 
visit. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 

July 10.—The Prime Minister in Belgrade and issue of communiqué. 
(See Yugoslavia.) 


Canada 

June 30.—Lord Halifax’s speech received almost universal com- 
mendation from the press throughout the country. 

July 6.—The Government were understood to have refused to 
sanction a proposed barter trade deal between Manitoba Province and 
Germany. 


China 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 27.—Discussions took place in Peking between Wang Keh-min, 
leader of the Provisional Government, General Sugiyama, the Japanese 
C.-in-C., and Wang Ching-wei, at which plans for the inclusion in the 
Provisional Government of other leading Chinese were believed to have 
been considered. 

June 29.—Wang Chung-hui, the Foreign Minister, broadcast from 
Chungking a statement addressed to Europe in which he said the events 
of the past 2 years had abundantly shown that acceptance of one Japanese 
demand only gave rise to new and more comprehensive ones. To com- 
promise with Japan offered no lasting solution, as it was her fixed policy 
to monopolize and reserve Asia exclusively for herself. 

June 30.—Wang Ching-wei was appointed Chairman of a new 
Government in Nanking, replacing the “‘ Reformed Government ”’ there, 
with the title of Chunmin, or All People’s Government. Its territory 
was all the occupied area south of the Lunghai Railway. 

The Japanese Army were to train troops for the new Government. 

The Ministry of Finance at Chungking announced that the payment 
(due on July 1) on the Reorganisation Loan of 1913 would not be made. 
(It was secured on the Maritime Customs.) 

July 6.—General Chiang Kai-shek issued a manifesto rejecting all 
rumours of peace, and warning the Japanese people not to share the 
delusion of their military leaders that his overthrow would mean that 
they could subjugate China. 

He also denounced Wang Ching-wei. 

The Peking Provisional Government announced that from 
July 17 the exchange regulations introduced on March 11 would be 
extended to nearly all exports, 7.e., exporters would have to produce 
evidence of an exchange transaction covering the goods at the official 
rate of 1s. 2d. for foreign countries, and par for cargoes for Japan and 
Manchukuo. 

July 7.—Mr. Wang Chung-hui, the Foreign Minister, in a statement 
on the 2nd anniversary of the war, said that if the friendly foreign Powers 
were to maintain the present balance of power in the Pacific, as well as 
preserve their rights and interests in China, they would have no alter 
native but to sever all financial and commercial relations with Japan. 

Mr. H. H. Kung, the Finance Minister, claimed that China’s financial 
structure could continue to stand the strain, and said that, in carrying 
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out a vast programme of economic development while at the same time 
offering resistance to Japan, the Government continued to welcome the 
financial and technical assistance of friendly Powers. 

Mme. Chiang Kai-shek, in a broadcast to the U.S.A., appealed to 
the Powers to fulfil their treaty obligations, enforce economic sanctions 
against Japan, and give material aid to China 

July 9.—The Japanese press in Shanghai stated that 44 towns in 
the Yangtze Valley had launched anti-British campaigns. British mission 
buildings in Shansi were reported to have been looted in several towns. 

July 10.—The Japanese Army Press Bureau in Shanghai announced 
that Wang Ching-wei was forming a new political party in China which 
would be the “ orthodox ’’ Kuomintang. It would displace the “ de- 
based ’’ Kuomintang at Chungking, and would advocate an early peace 
with Japan, based on the terms outlined by Prince Konoe in December, 
1938. 

The statement also said that “ the influence of such Powers as the 
Soviet Union and others that are actively engaged in helping Chiang 
Kai-shek must be destroyed.” 


Sino-Japanese War 


PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES. 
North China. 


June 27.—The Chinese claimed to have defeated a Japanese column 
in Shansi, compelling it to withdraw from Yuanchu after heavy losses. 

July 1.—Guerillas claimed successes in train wrecking close to Peking. 
Fighting was reported to be going on between a body of some 25,000 
Japanese troops and guerilla bands near Tinghsien, 120 miles from Peking 


on the railway to Hankow. 
Shanghai and the Y angtze Valley. 

June 30.—Liangshan, north-east of Chungking, was raided by 45 
Japanese planes. 

South China. 

June 27.—Heavy fighting was reported west of Swatow, and the 
Chinese abandoned Ampow, and, according to Japanese reports, Chao- 
chow;the railway terminus 25 miles from Swatow. 

June 30.—The Chinese reported a successful offensive down the 
Hankow railway towards Canton and claimed to be within 7 miles of 
the city. 

June 29.—Japanese raiders bombed the outskirts of Foochow and 
destroyed an American school, which was clearly marked. 

July 2.—The Chinese claimed further successes just north of Canton, 
and reported the bombing of Japanese positions at Canton, Sunkai, 
Sunwui, and Sanchow Island. 

Japanese forces were reported to have landed at Shaocheng, 50 miles 
from Foochow. 

July 5.—The Chinese entered Sunwui, south-west of Canton, and 
guerillas raided Kongmoon, Fatshan, and other towns. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS. 


June 27.—The Commander of the Japanese forces at Tientsin issued 
orders that foreigners were not to be subjected to indignities at the 
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barriers. He told the press that he had no knowledge of the stripping of 
British subjects, but had instructed the searchers to be more circumspect. 

General Homma also said that, while Tokyo had not been consulted 
about details, local measures taken under orders from Tokyo would 
continue even if reprisals were instituted, until Great Britain changed 
her attitude. The four demands of the Peking Provisional Government 
roughly represented the views of the Japanese Army, though he still 
hoped for a local settlement. 

They had not cut off food supplies, the difficulties experienced being 
due to the necessity of a careful examination of everything brought into 
the Concessions. No restriction had been imposed on river traffic, except 
the examination of ships entering and leaving the port. They could not 
close the river, he said, without orders from Tokyo. 

The General also pointed out to the press that the Japanese did not 
regard nudity as humiliating. 

. The Japanese Naval authorities at Shanghai informed the foreign 
Consuls that operations were contemplated against Foochow and Wen- 
chow, and asked them to withdraw their ships and nationals before noon 
on June 30, when both harbours would be closed. 

The British authorities rejected the request, on the ground that 
British ships had the right to proceed to any place in Chinese waters, and 
British subjects the right to reside in the two ports. 

The U.S. Consul-General at Shanghai informed the Japanese that 
the United States refused to recognize any restrictions of her rights in 
China, including the free movement of warships, and that Japan would 
be held responsible for any losses resulting from military operations. 

The British Consul-General at Tientsin assured the Japanese that 
he was most anxious to prevent any further incidents, and would advise 
British subjects living outside the Concession not to enter it unless 
absolutely necessary. He also asked the Japanese to produce evidence 
of the alleged exaggerations of the British press reports, and offered to 
submit sworn statements by British subjects who had suffered indignities. 
He asked for a reply after the Japanese had made investigations. 

Fifteen European passengers on board a British coastal steamer 
which arrived on June 23 and was detained for search were allowed ashore, 
after 4 days delay. 

The British Consul at Swatow was reported by the Japanese to have 
claimed the right of free entry for British shipping, on the ground that 
war had not been declared and there could therefore be no breach of 
neutrality. The Japanese Consul refused, as a state of war existed, and 
said the entry of foreign shipping could not be allowed in view of the 
necessity of maintaining peace and order. He added that the steps taken 
by the Japanese were traceable to the unfriendly attitude of British 
interests, which sent merchant ships into the harbour on June 21 while 
hostile action was in progress. 

June. 28.—The Japanese Government announced that, in response 
to a British proposal, they had “ decided to conduct negotiations in 
Tokyo with a view to solving various questions relating to the present 
situation in Tientsin. Japanese officials concerned in Tientsin are to be 
summoned to Tokyo for the purpose.” This was published in English 
and an explanatory statement in Japanese added that the Government 
had accepted the proposal ‘“‘ in appreciation of the sincerity of British 
faith.” 
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At Tientsin no incidents occurred at the barriers, and larger supplies 
of fresh food reached the Concessions than of late. 

Lord Halifax’s and Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament. 
(See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

At Swatow the Japanese prevented two British ships from entering 
the port, and H.M.S. Thanet took mails and passengers off and landed 
them. The Japanese also occupied two wharves, one British and the 
other American, and hoisted their own flag. 

June 29.—Large supplies of food entered the Concessions at Tientsin. 
A Japanese army spokesman, addressing a mass meeting in the city, said 
that not much could be expected from the Tokyo conference, and warned 
his Government to beware of crafty British diplomacy. He said they 
had no intention of relaxing the blockade. 

A Domei Agency message from Tokyo stated that the British 
authorities in Tientsin were about to hand over the four Chinese suspects 
‘as a basis from which the Tokyo negotiations could begin.” 

June 30.—The War Office spokesman in Tokyo said that the Tientsin 
affair could not be solved unless Great Britain abandoned her unfriendly 
attitude, and added, “‘ We cannot forget how Japan protected British 
interests in the Far East during the War, and how Great Britain has 
opposed us since.” 

July 1.—The Japanese military command at Tientsin announced 
that they were determined to carry on the blockade regardless of the 
progress of the negotiations in Tokyo. New traffic regulations were 
introduced, described by the Japanese press as “‘ another turn of the 
thumb-screws.”’ 

The Chinese Mayor issued a “ final warning ’’ to Chinese merchants 
to leave the Concessions, which would otherwise become their “‘ common 
grave.” 

July 2.—The Provisional Government and the Japanese Army H.Q. 
in North China issued a statement from Peking setting out 4 demands 
which the Provisional Government had sent to the British and French 
Concession authorities at Tientsin ; 7.e., co-operation in the Goyernment’s 
currency policy ; permission for Government inspection of banks and 
business houses ; control of publications, and of organizations acting 
against the Government ; and joint control of the Concessions by the 
Government and the British and French authorities. 

Anti-British meetings were reported, by the Japanese, from towns 
in Shansi, and property belonging to religious missions was seized by the 
Japanese military authorities. 

Another British resident of Tientsin was stripped and struck at the 
barriers. A British officer of the coaster Yochow was arrested. 

July 3.—Very little milk or fresh food reached the Concessions 
at Tientsin, and the British Consul-General protested at the stoppage. 
July 4.—Anti-British demonstrations took place at Tsingtao. 

July 5.—General Sugiyama told the press that the blockade of the 
Concessions would continue, irrespective of the negotiations in Tokyo, 
until Britain abandoned her policy favouring the Government of Chiang- 
Kai-shek. 

The British Ambassador in Tokyo told a gathering of foreign press 
correspondents that “it is definitely understood that the negotiations 
will deal with local questions connected with the present conditions at 
Tientsin.”’ 
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The Japanese in Shanghai stated that they would be obliged to 
“tighten the isolation of Kulangsu and take other appropriate measures ”’ 
if the British, French, and U.S. Consuls failed to answer their recent 
Note soon, or displayed any lack of sincerity in meeting the revised 
Japanese demands. 

Reports from Shansi showed that the 
there was directed by the Japanese. 

July 6.—The chief officer of the British steamer Changsha was 
arrested at Hankow after an alleged “ incident ’’ with Japanese sentries. 

July 7.—The Japanese naval spokesman in Shanghai said that the 
occupied part of the Settlement could not be fully restored until the 
Municipal Council agreed to work with the new Shanghai and Nanking 
Governments as de facto authorities. He also said that the existing 
status of the Chinese Courts in the Settlement was “‘ something which 
the Army of Occupation can hardly tolerate,’’ and they must be handed 
over. 

A Japanese Army spokesman in Shanghai declared that the guerilla 
forces around and near the city were receiving an “ inexhaustible ” 
supply of arms and ammunition through the International Settlement 
and the French Concession. 

July 8.—The chief officer of the Changsha was released. 

The British Naval Command in Shanghai protested to the Japanese 
against the dropping of bombs near H.M.S. Falcon when Chungking was 
raided on July 7. The Japanese authorities expressed deep regret and 
promised to investigate the incident. 

July 9.—At Tientsin and Tangku interference with British shipping 
was intensified, and British residents of Tientsin were subjected to every 
possible delay at the barriers. 

July 10.—Japanese soldiers fired on a British tug near the British 
bund at Tientsin and wounded 3 Chinese. 

At Tsingtao anti-British demonstrators threw stones at British 
buildings, Japanese guards making no effort to interfere. 


“ce 


anti-British movement ”’ 


Danzig Free City 


June 26.—The Senate issued a decree requiring banks to obtain a 
special permit for every credit granted to foreign clients, whether it were 
in Danzig gulden or foreign exchange. A permit would also be needed 
for all credits granted to Danzig residents in any foreign exchange, 
including Polish zloty. (By existing agreements between Danzig and 
Poland the zloty and the gulden enjoyed equal rights in the Free City.) 

June 27.—Polish reports stated that 1,400 armed German officers 
and men had arrived in the City the previous day, and police lorries were 
stated to have brought in quantities of arms and munitions from East 
Prussia. 

June 28.—The official Danziger Vorposten denied all news of trans- 
ports of men and military material from East Prussia, and condemned 
the reports in Polish, British, and French papers regarding the military 
measures taken by the German authorities. 

June 29.—Sixteen guns were reported, from Polish sources, to have 
been smuggled into the City from East Prussia, and further detachments 
of S.A. also arrived. 
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The Nazi press called on every man and woman in the Free City 
to be ready for the “ hour of decision,’’ which might strike any day. 
Papers admitted openly that Germany aimed at the annexation of the 
Polish corridor, which was described as “‘ a key position indispensable 
to Germany.”’ 

June 30.—Storm-troopers of the Free Corps patrolled the streets, 
under the new name of Heimwehr. The smuggling in of arms from East 
Prussia was reported to be going on every night, by means of the motor- 
cars of the Danzig police. 

July 2.—Herr Forster, addressing a celebration of the district Nazi 
Party day, said that they were going to return to Germany. One word 
of the Fiihrer’s had 10,000 times more weight with them in Danzig than 
all the war cries and lying provocation in the world put together, and no 
menaces from Poland could threaten them. ‘‘ The encirclement Powers,”’ 
he declared, ‘‘ are prepared, in opposition to all their theories of self- 
determination, to go to war so that right may not be right, but remain 
for ever wrong.” 

A hill overlooking the City was closed to the public and guns were 
reported to be mounted there. 

July 3.—The Senate ‘issued a law providing for the conscription of 
labour. 

The Danzig Press Service stated that the whole population was 
waiting patiently for the decision to rejoin the Reich, and that this would 
come was absolutely unquestionable ; “‘ the Fiihrer will decide when.”’ 
[t also said : 

“We are convinced that it will shortly be demonstrated how little 
Britain and France will be prepared in the hour of decision to come in 
on the side of Polish presumption. It may happen any day that Britain 
will become disgusted with supporting Poland.”’ 

German owners of houses and flats in the Free City were ordered to 
give notices to quit to all their Polish tenants, believed to number about 
2,000, and no German houses, etc., were to be let to Poles in the future. 

It was also stated in Danzig that some 5,000 Polish families living 
along the East Prussian-Polish border were to be removed into the interior 
of East Prussia and their places taken by Germans, on the ground that 
the Poles were “‘ uncertain elements ”’ to be left on the border in existing 
circumstances. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament ve the formation of the 
Free Corps, etc. (See Great Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Bank of Danzig suspended interest and amortisation payments 
on its foreign debts. 

July 4.—The island of Holm in the Vistula estuary was declared a 
* closed area,’’ and further quantities of arms were landed at the Schichau 
shipyards just opposite it. 

The Senate declared it was unable to meet further its foreign debts. 
Three reasons were given, semi-officially, for this: a decline in traffic 
in the port, a boycotting of Danzig by the Polish Government, and an 
unfavourable trade balance with the Polish hinterland. (Actually the 
volume of trade through the port was slightly greater in 1938 than in any 
year since 1931.) 

July 5.—The authorities dismissed some 100 Poles employed in the 
harbour, and also gave notice to many others who were Danzig citizens, 
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but of Polish race. The arrest was reported of a number of German 
workers who had spoken “ indiscreetly ’’ about the work they had been 
doing. 

July 7.—A Polish Customs inspector was understood to have been 
refused admission to the Danzig airport, and the house of the Chief of 
the Inspectors of Customs was searched by the secret police 

Statement in Warsaw of Polish demands as to future of Danzig. 
(See Poland.) 

July 8.—Many factories and industrial firms were placed under the 
control of reserve officers of the German Army, and were organized on a 
war basis. 

July 9.—Herr Forster, speaking at Oliva, reiterated the will of the 
Danzigers to return to Germany, and also described the Corridor as 
“victim of the Versailles fraud.” In a reference to the Free Corps he 
said, ‘‘ Danzig is strong. Danzig men know how to use rifles and are 
ready when called upon to do so.” 

There was no objection to Polish trade passing through Danzig, nor 
to 50 per cent. Polish representation on the Harbour Board, but the Dan- 
zigers themselves must be the “‘ determinators.”’ 

He denied reports of the entry of troops into Danzig, and also the 
report that Herr Hitler was to visit it in the next fortnight—that was a 
Polish rumour. 


Denmark 


June 30.—The Berlingske Tidende said that Lord Halifax’s speech 
combined political clarity and moral force in a manner in which no 
British Minister had spoken for many years. Henceforth no one could 
complain of the lack of definition and clearness in British policy. 

The Congress of the International Chamber of Commerce ended its 
work after passing unanimously a resolution put by the President that 
the business men of the 6 Great Powers ought to collaborate in evolving 
a plan of adjustment which would give all countries a fair opportunity 
to share in the world’s resources. 

The proposal of a Dutch delegate that the Congress should make 
a statement on the necessity for economic demobilization was supported 
by the delegations from France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Sweden, 
and the U.S.A. 


Egypt 
July 7.—The Foreign Minister in Belgrade. (See Yugoslavia.) 
Statement by Minister in Berlin denying that an alliance with 
Turkey had been concluded. (See Germany. External Affairs.) 


Estonia 


July 6.—The Baltic Times, in an article believed to voice the views 
of the Government, said that the impression was growing that England 
was willing to sacrifice the interests of the Baltic States for what she 
considered her own. These States were small, but should be reckoned 
with, as “even in the present atmosphere of nihilism the moral factor 
remains of value.” 

The peace front could not be created by sacrificing the vital interests 
of small States, as the moral basis of the front would be destroyed thereby. 
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The Baltic States did not want to have their frontiers guaranteed, 
and ‘‘if such an agreement be concluded these States will consider it as 
non-existent.” 

Other papers expressed similar views. 


Finland 

June 29.—The Chief of the German General Staff arrived in Helsinki 
to return the visit to Berlin of the Finnish C.-in-C. 

july 2.—The General Election was held, and resulted in the defeat 
of the “‘ Patriotic National League,’’ which lost 7 seats out of 14. (It 
was a Fascist body.) he Conservative Finnish Party gained 3 seats, 
and the Swedish Party lost 3. 

The supporters of the Government (a coalition of the Centre and 
Labour) increased their majority, and held 75 per cent. of the seats. 

July 6.—The Uust Suomi, a Conservative organ, criticized Great 
Britain for showing signs of agreeing to the Soviet demand that the 
guarantee to be embodied in the proposed pact should include the Baltic 
States. Great Britain, it said, was entitled to choose her own allies, but 
Finland also had an unchallenged juridical and moral right to demand 
that her independence and neutrality were left outside the bargaining 
for alliances. 

“We know,” it went on, “that if the Soviet, by treaty, obtains 
protective rights regarding Finland, it means an assault on Finland’s 
independence and freedom, and obliges us to resort to every possible 
measure to protect our country against such attack. England’s most 
authoritative journal cynically and openly presumes that in the coming 
war our neutrality will not be respected.”’ 

(The Times published a leading article on July 5 on the Moscow 
negotiations and Finland.) 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 27.—The Chamber, by 339 votes to 234, passed a Bill providing 
for Proportional Representation. 

July 1.—A decree was published authorizing the National Defence 
Fund to issue 2-year armament bonds, carrying interest at 3} per cent. 
to an unlimited amount. 

July 2.—Decrees were published providing for the immediate 
expenditure of 4,400 millions (£25 million) against the armaments credit 
of 15,000 millions announced on April 21, and of a further 1,994 millions 
on account of previous Estimates. 

July 5.—M. Reynaud, speaking to the Anglo-American Press 
Association, said that the ordinary Budget had been balanced for the first 
time for 10 years, employment increased, and exports were rising. Gold 
had been flowing back to France in June at double the rate of the previous 
month. 

There were 10 times as many people working overtime as in Novem- 
ber, but this had not been at the expense of others, for there were 14,000 
fewer unemployed than in June, 1938. Exports in May were up by 32 
per cent. in value as compared with May, 1938. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 27.—M. Daladier closed the Parliamentary session with a 
speech in which he said the cardinal factor was the situation in Europe 
and the world. There were 3 million men under arms on their frontiers : 
in the factories there was feverish activity. They had also been told of 
mass manceuvres, and while these things were going on there was being 
carried out in France itself a propaganda whose foreign origin, in his 
opinion, no longer needed to be proved. 

This propaganda aimed at dividing France and at breaking Franco 
British solidarity, without which liberty would be imperilled. 

What they had to do was to strengthen the nation’s defences. The 
Government had had to increase the Defence Estimates by 15,000 millions, 
but the country was ready to submit to sacrifices rather than yield to the 
imperatives of brutality. The men called to the colours had made great 
sacrifices, but ‘‘ it is because they have guarded the frontiers that the 
peace has been kept. If conditions remain the same two fully trained 
classes will have to remain with the colours in October.”’ 

He then said that the investigations into foreign propaganda had 
given startling results, and “‘ it has become known to us that attempts 
were being made to involve France in a network of trickery, intrigues, 
espionage, perhaps even worse. France is determined to fight with all 
her strength against all attempts at domination. The Government know 
that an attempt at hegemony in Eastern Europe would subsequently 
turn against the West.” 

M. Daladier also told the Senate that the international problem 
still remained a question of co-operation or domination. France was 
ready to come to terms with all those who would leave their arms outside 
the conference room, but she had the equally strong and clear resolution 
to resist with all her strength attempts to disturb the order and equili- 
brium of Europe ; she knew that when force triumphed at any point in 
Europe, sooner or later that force turned against her. ‘ That is why 
I ask you to leave the Government liberty of action,’ he declared. 

June 29.—A French-British Parliamentary Committee was formally 

established in Paris, with a memberhip of 395 Deputies representing all 
parties. 
July 1.—An official statement after a Cabinet meeting said “ M. 
Daladier . . . informed the Council of Ministers of the general situation, 
which remains very serious. He set forth a certain number of measures 
designed to reinforce the action of France and to dispel any doubts 
whatsoever entertained about the nation’s resolution.” 

M. Bonnet received the German Ambassador and reminded him 
of the Franco-German Declaration of December 6, 1938, and, in particular, 
of the clause providing for consultation between the two countries should 
any problem “ threaten to lead to international difficulties.” 

He asked Count von Welczeck to inform his Government of the 
“firm determination’ of the French Government to fulfil up to the 
hilt, if the need arose, the undertakings given to Poland. 

M. Bonnet also received the Ambassadors of Great Britain, Holland, 
and Poland, and informed the latter of France’s determination to fulfil 
completely her obligations towards Poland. 

July 4.—The U.S. Ambassador, speaking at the unveiling of a 
memorial to the American Unknown’ Soldier at Chalons-sur-Marne, said 
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that nations which believed, as did the French and American, that 
human beings were ends in themselves, and not instruments to be used 
by the will of a powerful individual, naturally sought to achieve their 
aims without war. 

They did not forget the unknown soldiers of the world, and “ we 
hear their voices,’’ he went on, “‘ saying to those of their leaders who 
consider war a natural instrument of national policy ; ‘ he who taketh the 
sword shall perish by the sword.’ President Roosevelt wrote in his 
messages of April 14 to two leaders who do not share our democratic 
faith : ‘ heads of great Governments in this hour are literally responsible 
for the fate of humanity in the coming years. They cannot fail to hear 
the prayers of all peoples to be protected from the unforeseeable chaos of 
war. History will hold them accountable for the lives and happiness 
of all—even unto the least. ’ Let them remember that the Un- 
known Soldier serves and dies, but his sons live and judge.”’ 

The British Secretary for War, speaking at a dinner in Paris, said 
France and England both had the courage to see that they were entering 
on the threshold of a new age of history together, and went on: 

‘““ Now let the whole world know that our two countries understand 
completely the character of the challenge which is offered to us, and will 
meet it, if needs be, with decision. It would be the most mortal of 
errors for observers and, still more, for interested parties, to make false 
deductions from the fact that circumstances have placed us on the 
deiensive. 

‘“ Our identity of purpose, now supported by an identity of policy, 
has given to the Entente a deeper and more binding significance than 
ever before. There is no military secret that we keep one from the 
other. There is a complete interchange of information, knowledge and 
experience. We live as comrades, as, if need be, we shall die. 

‘ There is also the closest liaison between Government Departments 
in London and in Paris, and it would be true to say that we are evolving 
in peace, with an ever-growing ease, a system of collaboration that we 
tried repeatedly to improvise in time of war. 

“ Further, the partnership is neither selfish nor exclusive. It is 
ready, as we have seen, to act on behalf of others who may find their 
independence threatened.” 

M. Bonnet said they were well aware of their responsibilities, and 
they meant that they could not accept the domination in Europe by any 
Power or groups of Powers whatsoever. Certain men had attempted it 
in the course of history ; none had succeeded. 

France and Britain were equally concerned to maintain in the world 
that degree of security below which men’s lives threatened to become 
intolerable. It was an impossible situation that each morning men 
should awake in the fear of violence and war. It was therefore both to 
reinforce peace and to bring re-assurance to mankind that France and 
Britain were working with fraternal ardour to strengthen their military 
might. 


Germany 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
June, 29.—Rumours were current that 600,000 reservists had been 
called up. 
July 1.—The 10,000 ton cruiser Liitzow was launched at Bremen. 
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Her designed speed was 32 knots, and she carried eight 9-in. guns and 
twelve 4-in. 

July 2.—A service was held in Lichterfelde, Berlin, on the 2nd 
anniversary of the arrest of Dr. Niemdller, attended by 70 Evangelical 
pastors and a congregation of 2,000. 

The Archbishop of Vienna was attacked and hostile demonstrations 
were held outside a church where he was celebrating mass by anti-clericals 
who called for his removal to Dachau and denounced “ political priests.” 

July 6.—A decree was issued establishing a Reich Jewish Association, 
to which all German Jews would have to belong, to promote the emigration 
of Jews, to be the sole responsible authority for Jewish education, and 
to assume responsibility for Jewish welfare work. 

Semi-official comment on the decree described it as “ corresponding 
with German generosity ’’ that the existing Jewish schools should be 
allowed to be taken over by the Association. The aim of National- 
Socialism remained that of removing every single Jew from the Reich. 
Jews had nothing more to seek in Germany, and the main point was that 
the country should soon be rid of them. 

July 7.—The area round Oppeln in Silesia, some 30 miles from the 
Polish frontier, was declared a military zone, closed to serving officers in 
foreign armies. 


‘ 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
June 27.—Decree giving legislative powers to the Protector of 
Bohemia-Moravia. (See Bohemia-Moravia.) 
June 28.—Field Marshal GGring received the Italian Under-Sec- 


retary for Air, and an official statement declared that ‘‘ the bases for the 
closest collaboration between the German and Italian Air Forces are 
assured.” 

The Minister of the Interior, writing in the Vdélkischer Beobachter 
on the anniversary of the Versailles Treaty, said the spirit of Versailles 
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determined even to-day the actions of “the democracies.”’ ‘“‘ We 
recognize it,’’ he wrote, “‘ in the calumnies, in the hatred, in the lies with 
which they work against the newly-arisen Germany and her friends. 
The spirit of Versailles is following a chimera if it believes it can withhold 
from the German town of Danzig the right of self-determination, or can 
pass over Germany’s justified claim to colonies . % 

Memorandum from the British Government ve the Anglo-Naval 
Treaties and relations between the two countries. (See Special Note.) 

June 29.—The Deutscher Dienst described the British Memo. re 
the Naval Treaties as “a typical example of British humbug ”’ and said, 
“an attempt is made to show that the condition of the 35 per cent. 
restriction of the German Fleet does not exclude the possibility of war 
between England and Germany, but is only intended to contribute to 
the restriction of armaments. This is not only incorrect in fact, but also 
an incomprehensible suggestion.”’ 

It stated that the assertion that Germany had “ treated aggressively ” 
certain European countries (not, in fact, made in the British Memo.) was 
the ‘“‘ peak of a hypocrisy which is as impudent as it is stupid.” 

The 12-Uhr Blatt called it ‘‘ an evil document.” and the Vélkischer 
Beobachter said that Great Britain had meddled in the German sphere, 
and was thus entirely responsible for the present situation. It declared, 
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however, that the German and British Empires had no national differences 
between themselves, but complained that the German-English quarrel 
had reached a pitch which already made words appear useless. 

The Labour Ministry issued figures showing that 40,000 Slovaks, 
37,000 Italians, 15,000 Yugloslavs, 12,000 Hungarians, 5,000 Bulgars, 
4,000 Dutchmen, and large numbers of Czechs were working as farm 
hands in the country. 

June 30.—Semi-official opinion of Lord Halifax’s speech was that 
he had said “‘ yes”’ in one sentence and “no” in the next. While 
insisting upon the unaggressive nature of the British pact system he at 
the same time threatened Germany with the armed opposition of Great 
Britain if the Reich should attack the independence or integrity of other 
nations. Such a policy was incompatible with even formally good 
relations between the two nations. 

Officially the speech was described as a mixture of hypocrisy, fine 
phrases, and vague generalities. The statement that Germany was 
isolating herself—economically, politically, and culturally, was ascribed 
to the needs of internal propaganda. 

It was stated officially in Berlin that no coup had been or was being 
planned in Danzig. Germany would not do England the favour of 
attacking Poland over Danzig. 

July 1.—The Gestapo were reported to have expelled some 200 Jews 
from Hanover and to be trying to drive them over the frontier into Polish 
Upper Silesia. 

July 2.—Herr Hess addressed a Nazi rally at Saarbriicken and said 
‘We here on the western ramparts picture the angel of peace carrying 
his palm in the left hand so as to be ready to shoot when a shot is fired 
from the other side.” 

He declared that attempts to drive a wedge between the nation 
and its Government were familiar ; the Germans had learnt a lesson they 
would never forget, and even “old English songs played on new in- 
struments will not impress us.’ 

July 3.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statements about Danzig in Parliament 
was described in Berlin as ‘“‘ somewhat incomprehensible.’’ It was 
pointed out that the Danzig administration had in the past reduced its 
police force from motives of economy, and had now decided to bring it 
up again to normal strength. 

There was no question of Germans “ disguised as tourists ’’ being 
sent to Danzig, though there was, of course, a considerable tourist traffic 
of a normal character. 

The press claimed that in London and Paris the utmost anxiety 
prevailed during the week-end regarding Danzig, and proved to be en- 
tirely unjustified, thus showing that the Western Powers were losing 
their nerve. The Bérsen Zeitung said that only people who had lost 
their nerve and with it all sense of proportion could resort to such methods 
as had been employed in ministerial speeches, newspaper articles, and 
broadcast statements with the object of making Germans’ knees knock 
together, and of demonstrating England’s absolute, certain, and utterly 
undoubted readiness for war. 

The parade of volunteers before the King in Hyde Park was repre- 
sented as an aggressive action, whose purpose was to put courage, by a 
piece of propaganda, into England herself and her partners in encircle- 
ment. 
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uly 4.—It was announced that an agreement had been reached with 
Italy by which the emigration to Germany of German inhabitants of the 
South Tirol would be carried out. Members of the German-speaking popu- 
lation in the Alto Adige were believed to have been asked whether they 
wished to move to the German Tirol or, if not, to other parts of Italy 
far from the frontier. ‘ 

Much indignation was expressed in the press that Mr. Chamberlain 
should have expressed appreciation of the attitude of Poland as regards 
Danzig. 

The Deutscher Dienst, criticizing the British Premier for his remark, 
asked who had mobilized—Germany or Poland? Who had been guilty 
of murder, oppression, expropriation, and the causing of panic? Did 
Mr. Chamberlain suppose that the “ legally reinforced police force of 
Danzig ”’ intended to attack Poland? On the contrary, its only purpose 
was defence. 

“We can only repeat one thing,” it concluded, ‘“‘ Too many words, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and moreover, too much untruthfulness, Mr. 
Chamberlain.”’ 

The Diplomatische Korrespondenz stated that the appeal to the 
German people of the British National Council of Labour was an attempt 
to sow discord between the German people and its rulers. The new 
British propaganda department had obviously not yet grasped the fact 
that the memories of Britain’s cynical behaviour in the post-War years 
were unforgettable in Germany. 

July 5.—The Prime Minister of Bulgaria arrived in Berlin on a State 
visit, accompanied by several Foreign Office officials. Herr Hitler 
received him, and entertained him at a State dinner. 

An official communiqué stated that Bulgaria and Germany realized 
they inhabited the same Lebensraum and understood the implications 
of that fact. A solidarity of thought and action existed which might 
be expected to become more fully manifest after the discussions of the 
next 2 days. 

Diplomatische Korrespondenz said the result of the visit could only 
be a fruitful one, since nothing but understanding would be shown by 
the Reich for the peculiar conditions and needs of its friends, “ since no 
other desire exists save that matters may so develop in South-Eastern 
Europe that each nation concerned may be able to secure the place in 
that area to which it is entitled, in a spirit of fruitful co-operation with 
the other countries.”’ 

July 5.—The Deutscher Dienst stated that President Roosevelt was on 
the war-path again, adding that the neutrality legislation was “‘ a purely 
American affair which interests us at most only in so far as it is exploited 
by the President and his Jewish accomplices for war incitement against 
the German people.” 

Referring to Mr. Roosevelt’s mention of disquiet over events in 
Danzig it said “ the unscrupulous warmonger uses all the means at his 
disposal to drive the American people, against their better judgment, 
into decisions which satisfy the mad, world-endangering ambition of a 
single man. We should like to leave the Americans in no doubt that 
President Roosevelt’s intention of enrolling them in the encirclement 
front does not reduce the danger of a world war, but, rather, increases it.’ 
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July 6.—The Nachtausgabe, referring to the British credits to Poland 
and other countries, said ‘‘ Perfidious Albion remains true to tradition, 
and does business with the blood of the countries she guarantees.”’ The 
Angriff referred to the British Cabinet as “‘ Salesmen of death,’’ and the 
Bérsen Zeitung said the English guarantees were not worth the paper 
they were written on. This was shown by the fact that England de- 
manded that the guaranteed countries should immediately expand their 
armaments, and the paper added, ‘‘ The British Government can permit 
itself extravagances of this sort because it can without difficulty extort 
the necessary money from its ill-gotten Empire, from the Colonial races, 
and from the mandates entrusted to its charge.” 

July 7.—M. Kiosseivanoff left Berlin, and a communiqué was issued 
stating that the conversations with him had been “ characterized by the 
cordial sentiments of the traditional friendship between Germany and 
Bulgaria. They confirmed how much the natural and traditional friend- 
ship of the two countries for each other and for Italy contributes towards 
establishing Bulgaria as a factor of order in South-East Europe. In this 
sense Germany and Bulgaria will continue to intensify their political, 
economic, and cultural relations.” 

The Egyptian Minister in Berlin issued a statement denying cate- 
gorically a rumour that Egypt had concluded an alliance with Turkey. 
He also said he was in a position to give assurances that the visits of 
Yehia Pasha in the Balkan countries were in no way in pursuance of the 
intention to support or to strengthen the so-called policy of encirclement 
against Germany. 

The official News Agency, in reporting this, omitted the word “ so- 
called,’ and representations were made by the Egyptian Legation on the 
point. 

The News Agency also issued a statement declaring that the British 
Consul-General in Vienna, Mr. Gainer, was “‘ involved in an espionage 
case. 

The Deutscher Dienst, commenting on this, said that the British 
Government had expelled decent and innocent German men from 
England, with the intention of poisoning the international atmosphere by 
giving indications of alleged German aggressive intentions. No reasons 
were given, and it was apparently sufficient to be a convinced and loyal 
supporter of the Fiihrer to be expelled. 

On the other hand, Germany had been forced to conclude recently 
that England was trying to spin an espionage net over the whole of 
Germany, and that the British Government were not particular as to 
their methods. The staff of official British Missions, of Consulates and 
Consulate-Generals, but, above all, of passport control offices, contained 
trained members of the secret police and of the intelligence service. 

July 8.—The Angriff, in a long article on its front page on the 
> Gainer scandal,’’ declared that the activities of the intelligence service 
in Germany had hitherto failed so completely that the British Government 
had been forced to call on their diplomatic and consular representatives 
to collect secret information, in a last desperate effort to bring success 
to their “‘ espionage campaign.”’ 

The “ intelligence service,” it stated, was a vast political organisation 
for obtaining important information; the chief British news agencies 
worked in close collaboration with it, and “ almost every educated Eng- 
lishman living abroad is stated to be a member of the service.” 
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Political espionage, it added, was carried out under orders of a 
department in the Foreign Office presided over by Sir Alexander Cadogan. 

July 10.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement was held, in Berlin, to contain 
nothing new, and by repeating that it was for Poland to decide at what 
point her independence was threatened he had presented a “ blank 
cheque’ to Warsaw. This stiffened the Polish attitude and made the 
prospect of fruitful negotiation more remote than ever. 

It was complained that the Premier had failed to take into account 
the expressed desires of the inhabitants of Danzig, and had greatly 
exaggerated the economic importance of the port to Poland, since the 
establishment of Gdynia had greatly reduced Danzig trade, and the 
Vistula had sanded up near its mouth, becoming unnavigable for ships 
of any size. 


Great Britain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


July 2.—Mr. Chamberlain’s broadcast on national service, and 
Message from the King. (See Special Note.) 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 28.—The Government transmitted a Memorandum to the 
German Government replying to the denunciation of the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaties. The first part dealt with relations with Germany as a 
whole, and the second, with the technical side of the Treaties. (See 
Special Note.) 


Lord Halifax and Mr. Chamberlain announced in Parliament that, 
as a result of an exchange of views between the Government and the 
Japanese Government, it had been agreed that conversations should 
take place in Tokyo, “‘ to effect a full settlement of the various questions 
relating to present conditions in Tientsin, and that representatives of 
the local British and Japanese authorities will be invited to Tokyo for 
the purpose.”” The Premier continued : 

‘These conversations, which are expected to start forthwith, will 
relate to the local issues, and will be designed to secure that, while the 
neutrality of the Concession shall be maintained, British authority in the 
Concession shall be preserved intact. In view of these conversations, 
the Government assume that there will be an end of stripping, searching, 
and similar incidents at Tientsin, and there is reason to hope that this 
will, in fact, be the case. In the circumstances the Government are not 
disposed to consider the advisability of referring the dispute to the 
Council of the League of Nations. 

‘In regard to South China, the Japanese authorities announced mili- 
tary operations for June 27 against the treaty ports of Wenchow and 
Foochow. A request was received from the Japanese Consu!-General at 
Shanghai that all third Power vessels, including warships, should leave 
these ports by noon on June 29. 

‘“‘ His Majesty’s Consul-General at Shanghai replied, pointing out that 
the right of British vessels to proceed to any port in China remained 
unaffected, and that we considered that the Japanese authorities were 
consequently not entitled to exercise undue interference with the move- 
ment of British ships or avoidably to endanger British lives or property. 
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The situation as regards the visits of British merchant shipping to Swatow 
is still obscure, and negotiations continue between the local British and 
Japanese authorities.” 

July 1.—The British National Council of Labour issued a manifesto 
containing an appeal to the German people to co-operate in the estab- 
lishment of a friendly world, in which mankind could prosper. It was 
broadcast, in summarized form, in German, French, Italian, Portuguese, 
and Spanish, and arrangements were made for its distribution in Germany 
. and for broadcasts of its contents from secret wireless stations on the 
Continent. 

It appealed to the German people to make it known to their Govern- 
ment that they wanted peace and not war, and said, ‘“‘ Far from wishing 
to encircle your country with a view to crushing it, we invite you to come 
into the circle yourselves, to join up with a world-wide combination of 
nations, so that the great abilities of the German people may make their 
contribution to the establishment of a friendly world... .” 


July 3.—Replying to questions in Parliament about Danzig Mr. 
Chamberlain said that reliable reports indicated that extensive measures 
of a military character were being carried out in the Free City. A large 
and increasing number of German nationals had recently arrived in the 
Free City, ostensibly as tourists, and a local defence corps was being 
formed under the name of Heimwehr. 

The Polish Government had received from the German Government 
notification of a visit of the German Cruiser Kénigsberg to Danzig for 
three days from August 25. The Polish Government was informing the 
Danzig Senate that it saw no objection to this visit. The British Govern- 
ment was maintaining close contact with the Polish and French Govern- 
ments regarding developments in the Danzig situation. 

He added, in reply to a further question, that the Government much 
appreciated the attitude of the Polish Government regarding the develop- 
ments there. 

In reply to questions about Lord Halifax’s references to the colonial 
problem Mr. Chamberlain said that they did not mean that the mandates 
system might be applied to the whole Colonial Empire. What Lord 
Halifax said was that they would be ready to go far on the economic 
side, as they already had on the political side, in making wider application 
of the principles which now obtained in the Mandated Territories. That 
was expressly made conditional on the attainment of a fundamental 
agreement with other nations as to the methods and aims of colonial 
administration. 

Mr. Butler stated that numerous mendacious reports of alleged 
British atrocities in Palestine had been circulated by various agencies 
with the intention of giving an entirely false impression of the situation 
and of the action of the British forces. The facts of the situation were 
broadcast in talks and news items by the B.B.C. in foreign languages 
and in English. 

July 4.—Mr. Hore-Belisha’s speech in Paris. (See France. External 
Affairs.) 

The President of the Board of Trade introduced a Bill into Parliament 
providing for an increase from {10 to £60 million in the aggregate liability 
which might be incurred by the Board of Trade in guaranteeing export 
trade transactions deemed to be “ expedient in the national interests.”’ 
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The Bill was entitled the Overseas Trade Guarantees Bill, and it 
extended the powers conferred by Section 4 of the Export Guarantees 
Act. 

Besides this it empowered the Board of Trade to acquire, hold, and 
dispose of any securities they might have acquired under the Export 
Guarantees Act, or under the Bill itself. 

July 10.—Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in Parliament regarding 
Danzig. (See Special Note.) 


The Hatay 


June 29.—The Assembly held its last sitting, and the withdrawal 
of the French forces began. 


India 


July 1.—An Act for the Registration of Foreigners came into force 
(Many foreigners were stated to be seeking naturalization.) 


Indo-China 


July 3.—It was announced that the institution of new taxation and 
the issue of loans had been sanctioned by the French Government in 
order to finance measures of defence, including the doubling of the armed 
forces, the building of aircraft and ammunition factories, etc. 


Iraq 


July 6.—The Iraqi Mission in Riyadh and issue of official statement. 
(See Saudi Arabia.) 


Italy 
EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 27.—Some 5,000 Legionaries from Spain landed at Naples. 

Signor Mussolini was reported to have met Herr Hitler on the 
German frontier on June 25. 

Signor Gayda, in his paper, referred to the situation at Tientsin as 
a deadlock, and remarked that “‘ behind Great Britain stand the U.S.A. 
and France, prudent and preoccupied.” 

June 29.—The Spanish Air Mission under General Kindelan leit 
Genoa for Spain. 

The press stated that, as a result of the discussions between the 
German and Italian Air Chiefs, the two fleets were now practically merged 
into one, and together formed the strongest aerial force in the world. 

June 30.—Summaries of Lord Halifax’s speech were published which 
included the references to British rearmament, to the question of “ living 
space,’ and to the impossibility of negotiating at present with Berlin. 

The Piccolo called the speech “ pontifical and useless, and lacking 
in any constructive proposals,” and the Popolo di Roma said it showed the 
influence of Daladier, hard in manner and offensive in character. It was 
also bitter and lacking in diplomatic form, and ‘‘ John Bull has failed to 
realize that plutocratic Britain is undergoing an inevitable decline.” 

Signor Gayda said the impossibility of negotiations with Berlin was 
entirely and directly due to the encirclement policy. 
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The London correspondent of the Giornale d’ Italia reported that the 
speech was delivered at a moment when the City was inclined to a state 
of “ panic verging on hysteria,’’ and had thrown financial circles into 
further depths of depression. He added that the whole country was 
united behind the Government, and considered that it was acting in 
legitimate defence of its interests, since “‘ England feels that if the in- 
dependence of other European nations were to disappear her own in- 
dependence and the safety of her Empire would also be gravely 
threatened.” 

July 1.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, said that all the Italians in 
England told him that a violent and collective war psychosis had broken 
out there. As to Danzig he said that German policy there was “ above 
all defensive,’’ but added that Germany had every right to claim it. 

Nothing was said, in his or other papers, about the military prepara- 
tions going on in Danzig. 

July 3.—The papers published a Stefani report from London repre- 
senting that the war scare prevailing in London and Paris during the 
week-end had been provoked so that when nothing happened the two 
Governments might be able to claim that Germany had taken the warning 
in Lord Halifax’s and M. Daladier’s speeches. ‘‘ Presumably,” it said, 
“the British Ministers will congratulate themselves to-day on having 
diverted the attention of the British people from the humiliations it is 
suffering in Moscow and Tientsin at the price of having driven the public, 
which was terrified at the imaginary approach of the dread catastrophe, 
into the most frantic paroxysms of panic.”’ 

July 4.—The Rome correspondent of the Paris Journal was asked to 
leave Italy as soon as possible. (A telephone conversation he had with 
Paris had been listened to by the police.) 

Announcement of agreement to transfer German inhabitants of' 
the Alto Adige to Germany or to other parts of Italy. (See Germany. 
External Affairs.) 

The Gazzeta del Popolo declared that for the Soviet Government 
to conclude a pact with the Western “ bourgeois ’’ democracies would be 
a betrayal of the Bolshevist revolution, and went on : 

“On the other hand, many reasons might induce Russia to approach | 
the nations of the Axis, and those others which are attaching themselves 
ever closer to the Axis. This may appear heresy, but it is not. / 

July 6.—The Gazzetta del Popolo published a telegram from Hodeida d 
stating that Great Britain had established an air base on Kamaran 
Island, and that British aeroplanes regularly controlled the coast of the 
Yemen and the small islands in the Red Sea. This was a violation of the 
Anglo-Italian Pact of April 16, 1938, which recognized the right of the 
Italian Government to maintain there both light-house personnel and 
officials to protect fishing folk. (Actually there had been a landing 
ground on Kamaran since 1928, but there were no repair shops or 
defences.) 

July 7.—Signor Gayda, in his paper, referred to British press reports 
that the signature of a treaty between Italy and Spain was imminent, 
and said, ‘‘ There is no attempt being made either in Rome or Berlin to 
anticipate the course of Spanish policy in the various important tasks 
With which it is faced.”” Spain must be left alone to carry out her recon- 
struction without being troubled by other problems. 
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July 8.—The press warned the public against inadvertently betraying 
secrets of military importance. The Giornale d'Italia pointed out that 
war was not simply a clash of armed forces ; it was “ a tragic and gigantic 
encounter between whole peoples, with their whole economic means and 
equipment, with their laboratories and their organization. Hence, it is 
already being fought out in silence during the preparation in time of 
peace, when resources as large as possible of the means of victory must 
be laid up and guarded with the most jealous secrecy, so that they may 
create surprise and thus have the maximum effect.”’ 

Relazioni Internazionali asserted that Italy whole-heartedly supported 
the German point of view as to Danzig, and was ready to march with 
Germany. Since the return of Danzig to the Reich had been “ irrevocably 
decided on ’’ the time had come to speak with extreme clarity, ‘“‘ so that 
the responsibility of the individual nations may be clear and precise.”’ 

Poland, it declared, was not threatened in her independence as a 
State, nor would the return of Danzig impair her sovereignty in the terri- 
torial sense. 

July 9.—Count Ciano left Gaeta for Barcelona, accompanied by 
Foreign Office officials and officers of the three Services. 

July 10.—All British, French, Dutch, and Swiss residents of the 
Alto Adige were informed by the local authorities that they must leave 
the province without delay. It was stated in Rome that the order 
applied to foreigners of all nations. 


Japan 

June 27.—Statement re non-renewal of trade agreement with 
Australia. (See Australia.) 

Statements by the Commander of the Forces at Tientsin. (See Sino- 
Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

July 3.—The War Office issued a statement declaring that the forth- 
coming conference was concerned with Great Britain’s whole policy in 
China, and the ultimate question was her attitude towards the “ China 
incident ’’ and her recognition of the actual situation. The hostile atti- 
tude of the British authorities at Tientsin only reflected the policy of 
assisting Chiang Kai-shek. 

The statement denied that the Army was seeking to eliminate foreign 
interests in China; it only asked Britain to co-operate with Japan for 
the construction of a new order. 

July 4.—The Government decided to establish Legations in Bulgaria 
and Iraq. . 

July 6.—The Prime Minister told the press that a settlement ol 
the Tientsin question would be impossible unless Great Britain showed 
a real understanding of Japan’s position and object in the Far East. 

July 7.—A one-minute silence was observed on the 2nd anniversary 
of the outbreak of the China war, and prayers were led privately by the 
Emperor. ; 

The War Office, in a statement for the press, said ‘‘ We have com- 
pleted our military operations, and have entered on the constructive 
stage; but Britain and Russia, believing that Japan is exhausted, are 
obstructing our efforts. As long as Japan puts up with this British 
attitude Chiang Kai-shek will never realize that his resistance is useless. 
Tientsin has given us an opportunity to take up fundamental issues with 
Britain...” 
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The Foreign Minister stated that the wish for peace was daily growing 
stronger among Chinese Nationalists, who were weary of useless resist- 
ance; but some third Powers remained blind to the actual situation, 
and their mistaken policy had caused undesirable conflicts. 

The Prime Minister, replying to press questions about the retention 
of armed forces in China after the war, said that Japan was keeping 
troops in Inner Mongolia and some parts of North China as anti- 
Communist measures. In Central and South China the troops could 
not be withdrawn immediately, but the occupation would not be per- 
manent. 

The “ Patriotic Association of Workers and Farmers” and the 
‘Patriotic League of Students’’ demonstrated against Great Britain 
outside the British Embassy. The Counsellor received two members 
of each body, who presented resolutions demanding that Britain should 
change her policy. 

Statements by Japanese spokesmen in China. (See Sino-Japanese 
War. Foreign Interests.) 

July 10.—Anti-British agitation was reported to be spreading 
throughout the country, and many municipalities and public bodies 
passed resolutions demanding that the Government should stand firm in 
the negotiations ve Tientsin. 

The Asahi stated that the Foreign Office had accepted the Army’s 
proposals in principle. 


Latvia 

July 4.—The semi-official Briva Zeme, referring to the Moscow 
negotiations, said, ‘‘ Do you want to conclude a Soviet alliance? Just 
as you please, but leave us out of it.”’ 

July 7.—The Foreign Minister, in a statement for the British press, 
said there was insufficient clarity as to the meaning of the word “ guar- 
antee.’’ The objects of the Moscow negotiations were not guarantees, 
but a treaty of mutual assistance between the three Powers. 

The difficulties that had arisen were in connection with the desire 
to associate other countries with that system of mutual assistance. 

‘Only here,’’ he said, “‘ do guarantees come into the picture, and we 
can distinguish three categories of countries : (1) Countries having entered 
into mutual assistance arrangements with Britain and France inde- 
pendently of the prospective pact—Poland and Turkey ; (2) countries 
having accepted British and French guarantees for reasons which only 
they are in a position to judge—Rumania and Greece ; there is not a 
single country which has accepted a Soviet guarantee ; (3) countries 
which do not desire any guarantees, because of their policy of neutrality, 
or which, like Belgium, have received all-round guarantees. 

‘It is therefore clear that the attitude of the Baltic States could 
not... constitute an obstacle to the conclusion of the Anglo-French- 
Soviet agreement, unless it is desired to involve the Baltic States against 
their will in complications which they are trying to avoid.”’ 

Latvia did not want a guarantee of her independence, because that 
was a political fact beyond question. She also did not want guarantees 
of her frontiers, because she had treaties freely negotiated, establishing 
her territorial integrity, which had never been disputed by anybody. 
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M. Munters asked what supplementary value they could be expected 
to attach to assurances given, by Great Britain, over and above the provi- 
sions of the League Covenant and the experiences of 20 years of cordial 
harmonious, and confident relations with Great Britain. 


> 


Manchukuo 


June 27.—Japanese air forces claimed to have brought down 98 
Mongolian machines over Lake Buir, in repelling an attack by 200 Soviet- 
Mongolian ’planes. Their own losses were 3 machines. 

They also claimed to have raided Tamsk, a Mongolian base 70 miles 
south of Lake Buir, and destroyed 30 aeroplanes on the ground. 

July 1.—The Japanese began an offensive against Outer Mongolian 
forces entrenched on a hill overlooking the Halka River, near Lake Buir. 
They claimed to have captured 20 tanks and taken the position. 

July 3.—The Japanese reported the capture of Nomonhan and the 
“annihilation ’”’ of 4,000 Mongolian troops, who lost 30 tanks and 10 
aeroplanes. 

July 5.—The Japanese air forces claimed the destruction of 53 
Mongolian machines the previous day, making 365 Soviet and Mongolian 
‘planes brought down in 2 weeks’ fighting. No Japanese machines were 
lost on July 4. 

Further fighting on the Outer Mongolian frontier resulted, according 
to Japanese reports, in 12 Soviet aeroplanes being destroyed. 

July 10.—Further reports from Japanese sources claimed the capture 
of the Mongol positions on the Balshegal heights, commanding the Halka 
River crossings. The Mongols were stated to be fleeing northward, 
abandoning 50 tanks. 


Mexico 


June 27.—Much concern was felt in mining and financial circles at the 
American Senate’s decision regarding purchases of foreign silver, and 
the Mining Union appealed to President Cardenas, pointing out that the 
industry, employing 60,000 people, was threatened with suspension of 
operations if the U.S. Government ceased buying silver. (That Govern- 
ment had been buying nearly 5 million ounces a month.) 

The Bank of Mexico withdrew from the foreign exchange market, 
following the selling of $r million within an hour of the receipt of the 
news of the U.S. Senate’s vote. 

June 28.—The peso dropped to between 5-50 and 5-90 to the dollar 
on the free market. (The rate had been 5 before the U.S. Senate's vote.) 


The Netherlands 


June 30.—The Cabinet resigned, owing to differences among the 
Ministers over the 1940 Budget. The Roman Catholic Ministers were 
reported to be unwilling to agree to retrenchments adequate to bring it 
to balance. 

July 3.—An official statement was issued emphasizing that the 
Government had in no way been consulted with regard to the negotiations 
going on in Moscow, and adding that the appearance of reports that 
the Netherlands had been mentioned had determined the Government to 
reaffirm the traditional Dutch policy of strict neutrality. 
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The press pointed out that no offers of guarantees could be accepted, 
and a German offer had been declined during 1938. Treaties involving 
the Netherlands to which Russia was a party were still less acceptable, 
as the Soviet Government were not recognized by the Government. 

July 5.—The German Minister of Economic Affairs arrived in The 
Hague. ' 

july 7.—Herr Funk told the press that one of the objects of his 
visit was “‘ to show the world that Germany is not looking to South- 
Eastern Europe only for the extension of its economic relations, but 
that we are equally desirous of good relations with the countries of the 
west.” 

He pointed out that the Netherlands was still Germany’s best 
customer, while Germany was second among importers of Dutch goods. 
Dutch transit trade was vital to both countries, and the value of services 
provided by the Netherlands outweighed the German export surplus. 

Economy, he went on, could no longer be regulated by means of 
gold transactions and discount policy. Money was founded on human 
labour. Now that gold had been concentrated in the hands of a few 
countries a new monetary basis was created in the methodically organized 
work of an entire nation. Even Britain would have to choose. If she 
wanted her gold back she would have to go together with the U.S.A. The 
alternative was to adopt a monetary system based on labour. 

The U.S.A., he concluded, were not to be congratulated on their 
accumulated gold. If they did not leave it untouched they would have 
to face an inflation which would prove fatal to the whole world. Inflation 
was impossible in Germany, however, because the State controlled the 
financial transactions. 

July 8.—The Queen granted Dr. Colijn’s request to be relieved of 
the task of forming a Cabinet, and called upon Dr. Koolen, a Roman 
Catholic. 


Norway 

June 30.—The Cabinet was reconstructed, owing to the resignations 
of the Ministers of Finance and Commerce. Hr. Lie was appointed 
Minister of Commerce, and Hr. Torp, Minister of Finance. Judge Wolf 
became Minister of Justice, and Hr. Stéstad, Minister of Social Affairs. 
They were both members of the Labour Party. 


Palestine 


June 28.—At Nazareth a prominent opponent of the Mufti was shot 
dead, though 2 of his assailants were killed by his British police 
bodyguard. 

Further bomb explosions were reported from Jerusalem and Haifa, 
With injuries to several people. A Jew attempting to shoot an Arab in 
a Jewish quarter of the capital was assisted by other Jews, who helped 
him to escape. The military authorities accordingly closed all Jewish 
shops in the neighbourhood for 48 hours, in punishment for “ this flagrant 
case of aiding and abetting terrorism.”’ 

The Commission of the Zionist General Council passed a resolution 
approving the plans for combating the White Paper policy, but “ con- 
demning the shedding of innocent blood, which is liable only to stain 
the purity of the Jewish people’s struggle for liberty.’’ 
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An Arab gang leader was killed by troops near Nablus, and several 
rifles captured. 

Over 500 illegal Jewish immigrants were taken in charge, after 
landing near Gaza from a sailing ship which was placed under arrest. 

June 29.—Six attacks by Jews on Arabs were reported from Tel Aviv 
and 2 places near by and 11 Arabs were killed. The military authorities 
prohibited all traffic to and from the 3 places. 

Attacks on Arabs by other Arabs also occurred at Jaffa. Near Haifa 
land mines derailed some carriages on the railway. 

An appeal against violence was issued signed by a large number of 
leading Jews, including the political head of the Jewish Agency, the 
editors of 3 papers, University professors, and leaders of the Labour and 
Mizraki Parties. 

A manifesto was also circulated, welcoming the White Paper and 
denouncing the Mufti, signed by 8 former terrorist leaders living in 
Damascus. 

June 30.—A bomb explosion in a café in Jerusalem injured 12 Arabs. 
Arab shopkeepers at Haifa went on strike to protest against the cession 
of the Hatay. 

A British lawyer named Seligman was sentened to 4 months’ impri- 
sonment in Jerusalem for aiding illegal immigrants to land. 

July 2.—A Samaritan from Nablus was shot dead by an Arab at 
Haifa. 

July 3.—Manifesto by former Arab rebel leaders in support of the 
White Paper. (See Syria and the Lebanon.) 

A bomb in a café at Haifa killed 1 and injured 42 Arabs. It was 
believed to have been thrown by a Christian Arab from a passing car. A 
Jewish policeman was shot dead just outside Tel Aviv, and an Arab 
sniper, who had wounded 2 Jews near Haifa, was captured. 

A Greek ship sailed into Haifa port with 697 illegal Jewish emigrants, 
making about 1,800 of such immigrants who had arrived in 4 days. They 
were in 3 small vessels, to which they had been transferred from the 
steamers which brought them from European ports. 

July 4.—A collective fine of £P1,000 was imposed on the Jewish 
quarter in the north-west of Jerusalem owing to the number of recent 
outrages there. 


Poland 

June 27.—The Gazeta Polska, referring to German activities in 
Danzig, said that the attempt to suggest that war about the Free City 
was not worth while could have no success in England, “ for all England 
now knows that if war be started by Germany at Danzig, it is not a war 
for or about Danzig, but war for domination in Europe wherein Danzig is 
merely the artificial pretext chosen as the point for the first assault.”’ 

June 29.—National demonstrations were held throvghout the 
country at the conclusion of ‘‘ Sea Week,” and President Moscicki made 
a speech in Warsaw emphasizing that three-quarters of Poland’s trade 
passed through Gdynia and Danzig. Both these ports were open doors 
to the world for the citizens of the Republic and the fruits of their labours. 
Later he said : 

“Although every acre of Polish soil is equally dear to us... . 
Pomorze and the sea coast are the basic elements of our economic and 
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political independence. They... are the air and the sunlight of our 
existence as a State. We, asa State entity, regained the Baltic because 
we had never ceased to occupy its shore as a nation...” 


June 30.—Comment in Warsaw on the litiane preparations in 
Danzig was to the effect that if the Germans expected to provoke the 
Poles to precipitate action they would be disappointed. So far they 
had merely created “a dangerous arsenal of military provocation,” obvi- 
ously seeking to break the Polish nerve. A semi-official spokesman 
said that Lord Halifax’s speech was a clear warning to Germany, and 
went on, “‘ May it be understood. But I doubt it. Just as Imperial 
Germany in 1914 was obsessed with the idea that John Bull would not 
fight, so Nazi Germany is making the same mistake to-day. So much 
the worse for Germany...” 


July 1.—Col. Beck informed the British and French Governments 
that an attempt was being made in Danzig to provoke Poland into a rash 
action, and was understood to have been informed in reply that he 
could be sure of British and French support if Poland found it necessary 
to resist an attempt to bring Danzig into the Reich. 


July 2.—Speaking at Teschen, the Chief of Staff of the Government 
Camp of National Unity said “‘ Poland will never be the vassal or the 
‘living space’ of another nation. A State which has numerous ports 
and a coastline amounting to 20 per cent. of its frontiers has ordered 
us to hand over one of the only 2 ports within the Polish Customs area. 
We have only one answer to these demands, and the whole nation joins 
in making it. Beware!” 

July 7.—An official statement issued in Warsaw recapitulated the 
three essentials regarding the future position of Danzig: (1) It must 
remain free from incorporation in the Reich ; (2) It must remain within 
the Polish Customs system ; and (3) Polish nights and privileges must 
remain free of control exercised by any foreign Power. 

The Gazeta Polska said that Poland would certainly continue to 
maintain the legal and peaceful basis for her action in regard to Danzig in 
full agreement with the other Governments, which were just as interested 
as Poland in preventing any sort of Ersatz-Anschluss of the Free City. 

The observance of the Statute by Germany in regard to the visit of 
the cruiser Kénigsberg might be regarded as a sort of blind to give the 
world the impression that the danger in Danzig had passed, while at the 
same time the way was being cleared for action from within. Poland 
and the other nations must, and would, remain alert. 

The Government voted 55 million zlotys (£2,200,000) for additional 
expenditure by the Ministry of War. 

The Government received a formal intimation from the German 
Government that they intended to send the cruiser Kénigsberg to Danzig 
in connection with the celebration of the anniversary of Tannenberg on 
August 25. 

July 10.—A semi-official statement on Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
that afternoon laid emphasis on the approval felt in Warsaw, and drew 
attention to the fact that he had shown that Poland had reacted with 
determination to the German menace not after but before Great Britain 
expressed her readiness to stand by Poland. 
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Mr. Chamberlain had also given Germany a further warning, and 
had unmasked the German method of presenting faits accompli to the 
world. 

It added that the conditions on which Poland was ready for discussion 
were set out by Col. Beck on May 5. 


Rumania 


June 28.—The Prime Minister, speaking in the Chamber, said that 
their foreign policy was quite clear, as, since the State had achieved its 
national unity, 20 years previously, it ceased to have any claims beyond 
its frontiers, but on the other hand it was determined to maintain its 
existing territorial area. Goodwill had been shown to the minorities 
so long as they fitted sincerely into the life of the State, but only cultural 
and economic problems were involved. “ There are not,” he declared 
“and cannot be, any territorial problems. Rumania is so inhabited 
that her mutilation would result in the loss of a Rumanian majority ; 
the frontiers of Rumania will remain intact so long as the Rumanian 
soldier is able to hold a rifle.” 

He gave details of the re-equipment and training of the Army, which 
had been carried out vigorously and thoroughly, and said that, while from 
February, 1938 to February, 1939, war material worth 11,000 million 
lei had been ordered, from February, 1939 to date the figure spent was 
25,000 million (say £354 million). 

June 30.—The King, addressing the President of the Chamber (who 
had brought the Chamber’s reply to the Speech from the Throne), said 
“We demand nothing that does not belong to us, but it is our sacred 
duty to defend with all energy that which is ours. I am happy that all 
the creative forces of my country have answered convincingly the 
mobilization to defend our national integrity.”’ 

July 3.—The Egyptian Finance Minister left for Sofia. 


Saudi Arabia 


July 6.—The Iraqi Mission headed by the Foreign Minister left 
Riyadh on its return to Iraq. An official statement said that discussions 
with members of the Government has revealed an identity of views ; 
they were conducted in an atmosphere of friendship and brotherly 
affection, and resulted in the resolve of the two Governments to continue 
along the lines of their common policy and do everything possible to 
bring about closer and more effective co-operation. 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

June 30.—Disturbances occurred in Asturias, and the Civil Guard 
were reinforced. Villages were raided by some 2,000 men, partly miners 
and partly former Republican militiamen. 

July 7.—The Asturian outbreak was reported to have been subdued. 
Local incidents between Falangists and Requetes (or Traditionalists) 
occurred at Irun. 

July 10.—Sefior Besteiro, the Socialist leader, was sentenced to 30 
years’ imprisonment for having taken part in the military rebellion against 
the Government, and accepting posts under the Republic. 
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EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 29.—General Aranda, who had led the military mission to 
Germany, was reported to have said, on his return, that arrangements 
had been completed for the exchange of military and technical experts 
between Spain, Germany, and Italy, and that all the members of the 
mission had been impressed by the military might of Germany, and were 
confident that mutual benefits would result from co-operation. 

July 1.—Six leading journalists left for a visit to London at the 
invitation of the British Council. 

July 10.—Count Ciano arrived in Barcelona. 


Sweden 


July 9.—The Minister of Justice, speaking in Stockholm, expressed 
understanding of the uneasiness felt by the smaller States at the proposed 
joint guarantee for Finland, Estonia, and Latvia. Sweden must remem- 
ber that if a guarantee was given to Finland and not to her (presumably 
because Sweden was believed to be capable of defending her neutrality) 
that implied a doubt of the possibility of effective joint northern neutra- 
lity. But since the Swedish prospects of keeping out of a war would be 
strongly increased if the other northern countries could keep neutral 
there was every reason for Sweden to pursue her policy of northern 
neutrality. 

As to the Aaland Islands it was in the interests of Sweden to prevent 
iny great Power from planting guns on the Islands and constructing air 
bases. 


Switzerland 


July 5.—The International Federation of Trade Unions held its 
triennial Congress at Ziirich. 

July 7.—The Federal Government issued a statement that the 
neutrality of Switzerland was “ above all discussion ”’ ; it was perpetual, 
and had been recognized solemnly by all Powers. It therefore could not 
be modified unless the country was attacked, but “ her neutrality prevents 
Switzerland from asking for special guarantees, from supporting any one 
group of States, and from accepting anything that may limit her 
neutrality.” 

July 8.—The International Trade Union Congress ended, after 
rejecting, by 46 votes to 36, a British proposal that the Russian trade 
unions should be invited to affiliate with the Federation on the basis of 
its existing constitution. 

A proposal by the U.S. delegation which, in effect, meant maintaining 
the decisions taken in 1938 by the General Council was carried by 60 votes 
to5. (In 1938 at Oslo the Council voted that the Russian terms for affilia- 
tion should be rejected, and negotiations with Russia not resumed.) 


Syria and the Lebanon 


July 3.—A manifesto, signed by 8 former commanders of rebel 
Arab bands in Palestine, was circulated at Damascus and in Palestine, 
stating that the majority of the Arab people of Palestine considered that 
the British White Paper furnished an acceptable basis for the furtherance 
of Arab aspirations. 
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It alleged that the Mufti and his party were opposing it for personal 
reasons—they were working in the interests of foreign Governments, 
from which they received a fixed remuneration. 

The Government published decrees providing for the administration 
of the districts of Alawiya, the Jebel Druze, and the Jezireh, giving them 
local autonomy, but under the supervision of an Administrator repre- 
senting the Central Government. He would be the chief officer of the 
local Government, which was to be appointed by a two-thirds majority 
in a secret vote by the Council of each territory. 

July 7.—The President of the Republic of Syria resigned, after 
declaring that the new policy of France was “in clear contradiction 
with existing agreements, of the basis upon which the Syrian Government 
assumed office.”’ 

July 8.—The French High Commissioner in Syria dissolved 
Parliament, suspended the Constitution, and ordered the establishment 
of a Council composed of officials, to exercise executive authority under 
his supervision. 

He broadcast a statement in which he said the French Government 
were ready to negotiate a treaty with Syria. The present “ holiday” 
for the local Government did not argue any essential modification of the 
existing régime. 


Turkey 


June 30.—The Kamutay ratified unanimously the Convention with 
France and its annexes about the cession of the Hatay. 

July 8.—The Foreign Minister, reviewing foreign policy before the 
Kamutay adjourned, said they had spent 20 years putting their house 
in order, and no victory at arms could have brought the blessings which 
those years of peace had bestowed on them. But if ever too high a price 
for peace were asked they were ready to fight. 

The decline of the League and the rearming of nations, creating an 
atmosphere of violence, had gradually brought the fact home to Turkey 
that she would be compelled to take measures to safeguard her national 
security and fit herself by new means to serve the cause of peace. 

The invasion of Albania had decided her to abandon her policy of 
neutrality and join the peace front. Turkish co-operation with Britain 
and France was the logical outcome of a train of events—Abyssinia, 
“‘ sanctions,” the Montreux Convention, and the Nyon Agreement. 

The instruments being negotiated with Britain and France would 
assure full co-operation in all directions. As for relations with Russia, 
these were as close and cordial as ever, while the Balkan Entente was more 
solid than ever before. 

Turkey intended to maintain correct and friendly relations with 
Germany and Italy, provided they had similar intentions, and he expressed 
satisfaction that trade exchanges with Italy were normal, and with 
Germany also, except in one instance. 

The Kamutay unanimously approved the Government’s policy. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 


June 27.—President Roosevelt told the press that he considered 
the Senate’s action in voting to deprive him of power to devalue the 
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dollar to be damaging both to the country’s foreign trade and national 
defence. 

Their vote meant returning the control of the currency to Wall 
Street, so that speculators would be free to manipulate the money market 
at the expense of the nation’s internal economy. 

June 30.—The fiscal year ended with a deficit of $3,580 million. It 
was the 9th successive deficit, making a total of nearly $26,370 million 
(£5,200 million). 

The public debt was stated to be $40,374 million as at June 27, 1939. 

The Senate, by a “ filibuster,” prevented the continuance of the 
Monetary Law, which expired at midnight. 

The House of Representatives, by a very narrow vote, passed the 
Neutrality Bill with the continuance in it of the automatic embargo on 
the export of arms and ammunition to countries at war, but not on 
that of ‘‘ implements of war.’’ The Relief Bill was also passed by both 
Houses, appropriating a sum of $1,755,600,000, of which $1,477 million 
were for the Works Progress Administration. 

July 2.—The President signed the Relief Bill, appropriating a total 
of $1,755,600,000, of which $1,477 millions were devoted to the W.P.A. 

July 4.—President Roosevelt told the press that he was very dis- 
satisfied with the approval given to the arms embargo by the House of 
Representatives, and said he would like the Senate Foreign Affairs 
Committee to draft a measure which would be more likely to restrain 
nations which were considering war. 

He explained that he still supported the view of Mr. Hull that the 
arms embargo clause should be removed, and added that Germany and 
Italy, according to information reaching the Administration, viewed the 
action of the House as a setback for the democracies. He wished Con- 
gress to correct this situation during the current session. 

July 5.—The Senate, by 43 votes to 39, passed the Monetary Bill 
extending the Stabilisation Fund of $2,000 million for 2 years, renewing 
the President’s power to devalue the dollar, authorizing the Treasury 
to buy foreign silver, and fixing the price to be paid for domestic silver 
at 70°9 cents. 

July 7.—A group of 34 Senators issued a statement declaring their 
unalterable opposition to ‘‘ the repeal or modification of the Neutrality 
Law prohibiting the sale or export of arms and munitions and implements 
of war to nations engaged in war.” 

They were also against any discretion being lodged in the hands of 
any Chief Executive to determine an aggressor or aggressors during any 
war abroad. 

July 8.—Astrike of Works Progress Administration workers, involving 
nearly 100,000 men, began in protest against the provisions of the new 
Federal Relief Act which abolished the “ prevailing rate of wages ’”’ 
payments by the W.P.A. and required every W.P.A. employee to work 
130 hours a month, instead of only 40 or 50, as many were doing. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
_ June 27.—The Treasury reduced the price for purchases of foreign 
silver from 43 to 40 cents an ounce. 


June 28.—The price for purchases of foreign silver was again reduced, 
to 384 cents an ounce. 
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Statement by U.S. Consul-General in Shanghai upholding American 
rights in China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

June 29.—The Senate ratified without debate the treaty authorizing 
the barter agreement with Great Britain. 

The Treasury reduced the price for foreign silver to 38 cents. 

June 30.—The House of Representatives and the Neutrality Bill, 
(See Internal Affairs.) 

July 4.—Mr. Roosevelt’s views on the voting on the Neutrality Bill. 
(See Internal Affairs.) 

Mr. Bullitt’s speech at the ceremony in memory of the American 
Unknown Soldier in France. (See France. External Affairs.) 

July 5.—The Treasury announced that countervailing duties on 
Italian goods, wholly or partly silk, would be imposed because investi- 
gations had shown that they were subsidized. 

July 6.—The Treasury resumed buying foreign silver, paying 
36-75 cents an ounce. 

July 10.—The Treasury reduced its price for foreign silver to 35 cents 
an ounce, the lowest price ever offered under the Silver Purchase Act. 

The Government protested emphatically to the Japanese Govern- 
ment against the “indiscriminate bombings”’ of Chungking, which 
“ seriously endangered American life and property.” 


U.S.S.R. 

June 27.—The Soviet-Mongolian air force reported an air battle on 
the Manchukuo frontier in which 110 Japanese-Manchurian machines 
took part. They were engaged when about 80 miles inside Mongolia and 
7 of them destroyed. Japanese version of the fighting. (See Manchukuo.) 


June 28.—The British Ambassador discussed the question of a pact 
of mutual assistance with the Ambassadors of France, Turkey, and 
Afghanistan. 

It was officially reported that 15 Japanese-Manchurian bombers, 
escorted by fighters, had crossed the frontier near Lake Buir, but had 
been driven off at once with the loss of 2. 

June 29.—Pravda published an article by M. Zhdanoff entitled ‘‘ The 
British and French Governments do not want an equal pact with the 
U.S.S.R.” (The author was a member of the Politbureau and President 
of the Foreign Affairs Committee of the Soviet Union.) 

It stated that it seemed to him that what the British and French 
wanted was only talks about pacts, so that “ by making play with the 
supposed intransigence of the U.S.S.R. they can use their own public 
opinion to pave the way to a deal with the aggressors.” 

The negotiations were making no substantial progress, in spite of 
the efforts of the Russian Government, and the writer thought Britain 
and France did not want an equal pact because the conversations had 
been going on for 75 days, of which 59 had been occupied by Anglo- 
French delay and procrastination. In contrast to this Creat Britain 
had concluded pacts with Turkey and Poland in a very short time. It 
Britain and France were in good faith the negotiations would not have 
been held up by the “ artificial stumbling bleck”’ of the guarantee 0! 
Latvia, Estonia, and Finland. The contention that the Russian proposals 
could not be accepted because those countries did not want a guarantee 
could have been “ dictated by only one intention ; to make the negotia- 
tions difficult in order to cause their breakdown.” 
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No self-respecting country, it stated, would agree to a pact in which 
the U.S.S.R. had to shoulder the whole burden, if it did not wish “ to 
become a plaything in the hands of people who like to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire with other people’s hands.”’ 

July 1.—M. Molotoff received the British and French Ambassadors 
and Mr. Strang, who communicated to him further suggestions for over- 
coming the difficulty of guaranteeing the Baltic States. 

The press published full reports of Lord Halifax’s speech in a pro- 
minent position. 

July 3.—M. Molotoff again received the British and French Ambas- 
sadors. 

The Vice-Commissar of the Navy, speaking in Moscow, said that 
Russia held one of the first places in the world for submarines, and “ in 
the event of war, we will beat the enemy in his own waters.”’ 

july 6.—The Tass Agency reported that the Japanese-Manchukuo 
forces had forced their way into Soviet territory on July 2 and 3 south- 
east of Lake Buir, and that the Outer Mongolian forces had then counter- 
attacked and driven them back again, destroying 50 of their tanks, with 
the loss of 25 of their own. 

The Russians also claimed to have brought down 45 Japanese ’planes 
in 3 days, losing 9 themselves. 

July 96.—M. Molotoff and M. Potemkin had a long discussion with 
the British and French Ambassadors. 


The Yemen 
July 6.—Italian reports ve British air activities on the Yemen coast. 
See Italy. External Affairs.) 


Yugoslavia 

July 4.—The Foreign Minister had a conversation in the train with 
the Bulgarian Premier, who was on his way to Berlin. 

July 7—The Egyptian Foreign Minister arrived in Belgrade and told 
the press his visit was not of a political character. Egypt had excellent 
economic relations with the Balkans, and he would take the opportunity 
of discussing trade possibilities. 

The Minister of Finance left for Paris. 

July 9.—The Foreign Minister had a long discussion at Bled with 
the Bulgarian Prime Minister. 

Dr. Stoyadinovitch was expelled from the Yugoslav Radical Union 
(the Government Party) of which he was President, and succeeded in 
that office by the Prime Minister. 

July 10.—The Prince Regent received M. Kiosseivanoff, who after- 
wards gave to the Foreign Minister a full account of his talks in Berlin. 
An official statement announced that the two Ministers were agreed that : 
1) It was in the interest of both countries to continue their political 
collaboration in the spirit of the Pact of Perpetual Friendship ; (2) their 
mutual interests demanded an ever closer economic rapprochement ; 

the policy of independence and neutrality best answered the interests 
of both States and of peace in the Balkans; (4) it was necessary to 
continue close and friendly relations with all their neighbours. 
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